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BLIeCRBRAPTVUBD GC to give Henry the princess in marriage, with a dowry of 600.000 
2 aaa crowns. But Henry was not for peace, and hence he refused these 
pee - }and every other offer, recalled his ambassadors, took measures for 
BALLAD. | carrying on his proposed war, and ultimately, with a force of 36,00", 
BY MISS LANDON. | embarked on the lith of August, 1415. In his negociations Henry 
acted a very hypocritical and impious part. 

Two ineidents are mentioned as having occurred before Henry 
was many mi'es from the English coast; the one of a favourable 
| nature, swans being seen swimming about the fleet ; and the other 
|of an ominous description, the loss by fire of three of the largest 
‘The rain it will but wash my plume, iships; but the king proceeded on bis voyage, entered the Seine on 

The wind but wave it dry ; | the afternoon of Tuesday, August 13, and anchored before a place 
And for such quest as mine, mirk gloom | calted Clef de Caus, or Kidecaus, three miles from Harfleur. It we 





“O go not forth to night, my chiid, 
O go not forth to-night; 

The rain beats down, the wind is wild, 
And nota star has light.” 





Is welcome in the sky. 


And little will the warder know 
What step is gliding near; 

One only eye will watch below, 
Oue only ear will hear. 


4 hundred men keep watch and ward, 
But what is that to me; 

And when hath ever Love been barred 
From where he wills to be? 


Go, mother, with thy maiden hand, 
And make the chamber bright ; 
The loveliest lady in the land 
Will be thy guest to-night.” 


He flung him on his raven steed— 
He spurr'd it o’er the plain ; 

‘The bird, the arrow, have such speed :— 
flis mother called in vain. 


‘* Bis sword is sharp, hissteed is leet, — 
St. Marie, be his guice ; 

And I'll go make a welcome meet 
For his young stranger-bride.” 


And soon the waxen tapers threw 
Their fragrance on the air, 

And flowess of every morning hue 
Vielded their sweet lives there. 


Around the walls an eastern loom 
Had hung its purple fold— 

A hundred lamps lit up the room, 
And every lamp was gold. 


A horn is heard, the drawbridge falls— 
“Oh, welcome! ‘tis my son!” 

A cry of joy rang through the halls—- 
“ And his fair bride is won.” 


But that fair face is very pale, 
Too pale to suit a bride ; 

Ah, blood is on her silvery veil— 
That blood flows from her side. 


Upon the silken couch he laid 
The maiden’s drooping head; 

The flowers, before the bride to fade, 
Were scatter’d o’er the dead. 


He knelt by ber the livelong night, 
And only once spoke he— 

“Oh, when the sha‘t was on its flight 
Why did it not pierce me?” 


ile buile a chapel where she slept, 
For prayer and holy strain: 

One midnight by the grave he wept, 
He never saw again. 


Without a name, without a crest, 
He sought the Holy Land: 

St. Marie, give his soul good rest— 
He died there sword in hand. 





| E. L. 


; may credit Titus Livias, on landing, he fell upon his knees, and 
| devoutly besought the Almighty to grant him justice upon bis ene- 
mies; atterwards, conferring the honour of knighthood on many 
\of his followers, and selecting for his banner bearers such as were 
| most distinguished for strength and valour. The army marched 
, towards Harfleur on the 17th, which is minutely described, and is 
| snd to have been more in diameter than ‘the cast of a stone, with 
_which our common people in England were wont to amuse them- 
selves by the road side.’ 
| Henry found the siege of Harfleur more difficult than he had 
| imagined, and, withal, sickness greatly reduced the number of his 
jarmy. After thirty-six days’ siege, it surrendered to the invaders, 
| (September the 22nd,) and with the narrative of the ceremony on 
| that occasion, we shall favour our readers. 
‘ At the appointed hour, Henry being dressed in the robes, and 
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French took up their quarters in the neighbouring orchards anc 
villages; while the English, ‘providentially,’ were directed by a 
light to the village of Maisoncelles, where their wants were better 
supplied than on any night since they had quitted Harflear. The 
night was rainy, and much inconvenience experienced from wet 
and cold. The Frencti, confident in their numbers, occupied the 
hours not appropriated to sleep, in calculating on their success, 
playing at dice with each other for the disposal of their prisoners, 
while the English were engaged in prepa ing their weapons, and 
in acts of religion; though, according to one authority, they con- 
tinned untill dawn playing upon their musical instruments, At 
day-break, October 25, the French arranged their forces in three 
lines in the plains of Agincourt. 

‘When formed, they seated themselves in companies. as near es 
possible to their respeciive banuers, awaiting the approach of the 
English. With the army was an immense number of waggons and 
carts, together with guns, serpentines, balisters for throwing stones, 
and other military stores; but it is remarked that they had little 
music to cheer their spirits, and that during the whole night not 
one of their horses was heard to neigh, which was deemed an un- 
favourable omen. ‘Their lines were, according to one writer, 
thirty-one men deep, thoagh another only states them to have been 
above twenty men in depth ; but they were so much incumbered by 
the weight of their armour, as to be nearly incapable of moving ; 
for, they wore long coats of steel reaching to their knees, which 
were very heavy; below these was armour for their legs, and above 
white harness, and bacine(s with camai!s. They were drawn up 





in the most advantageous manner, with two sharp fronts like horns, 


| wearing the ensigns of sovereignty, ascended a throne which had | increasing towards the rear, between two woods, the one close to 


, been erected for the purpose, under a pavilion of silk, on the top| Agincourt, and the other near Tramecourt, in a space wholly in- 
‘of the hill opposite tothe town. Around him were assembled the | adequate for the movement of such an immense body. This incon- 
| whole of the personages of rank, who had survived the seige aod | venience was much increased by the state of the ground, whiclr 
| the disease which had so thinned his followers; and upon his right | was not only soft from the heavy rains that bad inundated it, but 


stood the gallant Sir Gilbert d’Umfreville, Earl of Kyme, bearing, by their horses having trampled it during the preceding night ;: 


bon a halbert staff the royal helmet, surmounted by the crown, But! the weather having obligéd the valets and pages to keep them in 


| no language can convey so perfect an idea of the dignified appear- 
| ance of the king, as the following quaint passage of a writer, who 
; was probably au eye-witness of the scene,+‘‘ Our king sat in his 
jestate as ryale as ded ever eny kynge; and as it is saide, there 
| never was crysten kynge sy ryall nother so lordly, sat in his see as 
|dide he.’ From the regal tent to the town, a passage was formed 
| by the English soldiers, through which the late governor, Sir Lionel 
| Braquemont, the lord de Guecort, and other distinguished knights. 
; with the host borne before them, and attended by those who had 
, sworn to observe the treaty, aud by thirty-four individuals, entered 
| the king’s presence; having, according to one writer, been received 
et the entrance of the tent, and conducted to the king hy some En- 
i glish lords and knights. As soon as they were admitted, the chief 





motion. 


4 ‘Henry rose with tie efeliest dawn, and immediately heard 


three masses. He wa hebited in his ‘cote d’armes,’ containing 
the arms of France and Eagland quarterly, and wore on his bacinet 
a magnificent crown. Being equipped for action. be mounted. r 
small grey horse, and without commanding the trumpets to sound, 
ordered his army out of their quarters; and drew them up iu order 
of battle upon a fine plain of young corn, The baggage and the 
sick of the army were left near the village, with ten lances and 
twenty archers to protect them; and it appears that the priests, who 
were commanded to put up prayers for his success, were also sta- 
tioned in the same place; for ove of them, to whom we are indebted 
for the narrative which has been introdaced into the text, says he 


| personage among them advanced towards the throne, and kneeling, | was sitting on horseback with it during the battle, at a short distance 


5 


| laid the keys of Elarfleur before the king, whom he addressed to| inthe rear. The English army was formed in one line, with the 
| this effect,—‘' Most victorious prince, behold, here are the keys of| men at arms in the centre, the main body was led by Henry in 


| this town, which, agreeably to our promise, we yield unto you, 
me and my company.’ Henry then promised them, that, notwith- 
| standing they had, “ in opposition to God and all justice,” kept his 


town from him, yet, in consideration of their having submitted to | Camois, formed a wing on the left. 


‘his mercy, his grace and clemency should not be entirely withheld 
|from them. ‘The assemb'y was then dismissed, and the hostages 
and others of the principal prisoners, to the number of sixty-six, 
were maguificently entertained at supper.’ 
| After putting this important town into a state of defence, the king 
| prepared for his departure, about October 8, taking the route to- 
| wards Fecamp, and along the sea-coast to the river Somme, and 
| forbidding his people, under pain of death, from committing any 
| species of devastation. To the irresclution of the councils of the 
| French, the success at Harfleur must be attributed; the French 
| now, however, bad collected part of their resources, and one com- 
|mon feeling animating a'l hearts, their former supineness gave 
| place tothe most energetic measures, and it was resolved Henry 
| should be attacked on his march. At Eu, on October 12, the En- 
| glish were first informed they were to be positively engaged by the 
| whole French army on the next or succeeding day, during their 
| passage of the Somme; and that the English army was permitted, 


| nomolested, to pass that river, arose probably from the contemptible | 


ATTER 1) r pe (opinion entertained of their numbers; and it may be inferred, the 
BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. |French relied upon annihilating them in regular battle, whenever 


The History of the Batile of Agincourt. By Nicholas Harris Ni- | 


, . | they pleased, after the passage had been effected. 
iolas, E<q. F. A. S, 12mo. pp. 556. London, 1827. J. Johnson. Traces of the French army were plainly discerned after Henry 


... first notice which is recorded of Henry's intention to invade | passedl Peronne: the roads were trodden by them ‘as if they had 
‘nce, was in July 1414, when he demanded the French crown! gone before in many thousands ; this discouraged the English, and 


48 the heir of Isabella, wife of Edward II., and daughter of Philip IV. | Monsieur Labourenr says, it was nothing but a want of discipline | 


of sega even of this claim was refused: indeed, the Earl | and over confidence in his countrymen, which saved them from 
prt» ner — at that time the heir of Isabella. Henry then asked | destruction. Thursday the 24th inst. Henry marched to Blangy, 
Maine rr ened, he required ; that the provinces of Normandy, iw hen be was informed by his scouts, that some thousands of his 
duty se b Anjou, the territories which formerly composed the | enemies had collected on the opposite side of the Canche, about a 
Cation 4 ne amg and one half of Provence s 19nld be ceded to | league to his right ; and, crossing the river from a hill, he discovered 
rhs . a “ - e arrears of the ransom of King John, who was | three columns of the French issue from the upper part of the valley, 
be hichtens, , eof Poictiers, emounting to 1200 crowns, should | about a mile from them, and form in order of battle, half a mile 
daughter ~ Pcwwreig laghe and that Charles should give him his! from his forces, but separated from them by a sma!l valley. He 
cowie.” Te sehr in marriage, with a portion of 2000,000 of | prepared for action, but his expectations were erroneous; the 
vied 4% se exorbitant terms the French government com- | French, after having narrowly examined the English camp, entering 

far as to offer to restore the dukedom of Acquitaine, and | & plain beyond a wood, on the route to Calais. About sunset the 

\ 





| 








person; and the vanguard, which at the particular request of the 
valiant Deke of York was committed to his charge, was placed as a 
wing to the right; whilst the rear-guard, commanded by Lord 
The archers were posted 
between the wings, in the form of a wedge, with their poles fixed 
before them. 

‘ Every thing being thus prepared for the contest, Henry rode 
through his lines, and addressed them with great spirit and effect. 
He reminded them that he had entered France to recover his lawful 
inheritance, to which he had a just and fair claim; that in his 
quarrel they might safely fight; that they ought to remember they 
were natives of England, where their fathers, mothers, wives, ani 
children then dwelt, to which therefore they should strive to return 
with fame and glory; that the kings of England, his predecessors, 
had gained many noble battles over the French; that on that day 
every one should strive to preserve bis honour, and the honour of 
the crown of the king of England; and, having reminded them 
that their enemies had boasted they would cut off three fingers from 
the right hand ef every archer they might make prisoner, so that 
they should never again ki'l man nor horse, he exhorted them to 
act bravely. His address was received with acclamations, and as~ 
surances of attachment. 

‘Orders were immediately given for the army to march towards 
the enemy, by Henry crying aloud, “ Advance, banners!” when the 
venera! le Sir Thomas de Erpyngham, the commander of the arch- 
ers, a knight beautifully describe:t by Monstrelet to bave grown 


| grey with age and honour, threw his truncheon into the air, asa 


signal to the whole field, exclaiming, “ Now strike!” and loud and 
repeated shouts testified the readiness with which they obeyed the 
command. They immediately prostrated themselves to the ground, 
aud besought the protection of the Almighty, when each of them 
puta small piece of earth into bis mouth, in remembrance, it has been 
conjectured, that they were mortal. 

‘The battle commenced some time after noon, by the English 
archers sn0oting their arrows as soon as they could reach the enemy, 
and much execution was done among them before the combatants 
closed. The division of cavalry that had been appointed to break 
through the English archers, now attacked them, but their efforts 
were frustrated by the archers placing theie pointed stakes beford 


them ; and the French horses being-infuriated by wounds from-the 
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atrows, bee: manageable, great part of them rolling on the 
ground fro whilst the otners fled at the utmost speed upon 
‘the van, an it into confusion. Of this fortunate circumsiance 


Henry took instant advantage, by causing his men to advance upon 
them with the greatest celerity, at which moment the flanks of poth 
armies immerged into the wouds on each side: but the French 
divided themselves into three troops, and furiously charged the 
English line iv the three places where the standards, were: placed. 
For a short period the English gave way, but quickly recovering 
themselves, they repulsed their assailants with tremendous loss. 
The conflict was then very severe, and as soon as the English archers 
hed exhausted their arrows they threw aside their bows, and fought 
with overwhelming impetuosity with their swords, bill hooks, avd 
hatchets, slaying all before them. Thus in the van of the French 
army a drea@ful slaughter took place; and the assailants speedily 

eached the second line, which was posted in the rear of the first. 
Gor a time the English met with a spirited opposition, but the con- 
fusion which principally produeed‘the defeat of the van, now ex- 
tended to this division; and those immense numbers upon which 
they had. placed such reliance, became the chief cause of their 
destruction. Standing upon soft ground, and being heavily armed, 
‘without sufficient room to move, they necessarily impeded each 
other; and as they were totally unable to offer any material resist- 
“ance, they fell victims, not so much to the valour of their enemies, 
“as te the unfortunate situation and circumstances in which they” 
were placed. 

‘The rear division, seeing what had befallen their-companions, 
tok to flight, leaving only the chief leaders on the field;- and such 
of the Erench as survived the conflict, were made prisoners. Just 
as the success of the English became manifest, a report reached 
Henry that a body of the enemy had rallied: and was attacking his 
rear; and perceiving tha’ several parties of the enemy were assem- 
bling on different parte of the field, necessity obliged him to adopt 
a measure which has few parallels in modern warfare, by command- 
ing an indiscriminate massacre, of his numerous captives. ‘A 
fearful sight to see.” Few were spared, excepting the. Dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, and some other illustrious noblemen who 
‘were attached to the person of the King of France. Among the 
many instances of. beroigm that occurred during the batile, Henry’s 
conduct is particularly mentioned. The Duke of York having been 
‘wounded and struck tothe ground by the Duke of Alengon, whose 
gallantry, is highly extolled, Henry rushed forward to his assistance, 





_and as be was stooping fo raise him, Alengon gave him a blow on 


his bacinet which sirvck off a part of his crown, but being surrounded 
by the king's guards, he found himself in the utmost danger, and 
liftiag up bis arm, cried.gy!, “Tam the Duke of Alencon, and | 
yield myself to you ;” but, whilst the king was extending his hand 
so receive his pledge. that distinguished nobleman was slain. 

‘ There is not mach aipesily in forming a correct estimate of the 
numbers of the French slain at Agincourt, for if those writers who 
only state that from three to five thousand were killed, merely meant 
the men at arms and persons of superior rank, and which is exceed- 
ingly probable, we may at once adopt the ca!culation of Monstrelet, 
Elmham, fc. ang estimate the whale loss on the field, at from. ten to 
gleven thousand men. ; 

‘The loss. of the English argry has been variously estimated. The 
English: writers. vary in their statements from seventeen to one hun- 
dred, whilst the French chreniclers assert that from three huudred to 
sixteen hundred individuals fell on that occasion. 

‘Henry being thus left master of the field, asked some of his no- 
plemen the name of acastle which he saw near him, who replied that 
it was called Agincourt. ‘ Then,” said be, ‘as all battles should 
bear the name of the nearest fortress to where they occur, this shall 
for ever be called, the hatile of Agincourt.” Very early on the next 
fay, Gaturday, October the 26th, the Eng)ish quitied Maisoneelles on 
their route to Calajs, and passed over the field of battle, where they 
found some of the French still living, whom, St. Remy coolly says, 
they eitber killed or made prisoyers. : : 
ait ing their journey to Calais, the following anecdote is related 
by gee. Ata place where they rested, Henry caused bread. and 
wine to, be brought to. him, which he sent to the duke of Orleans; but 
the French prince would neither eat nog drink. ‘This being reported 
{> the king, he imagined that it arose from digsatigfaction, and there- 
Yore went to the duke. “ Noble coysiy,” said Henry, * how are you ?”’ 

‘Well, my lord,” answered the duke. “* Whg then.is it,” added the 
jing, “that you will neither egt nor drink t” to which Orleans repli- 
ped, “that sruly he had.no inclination for food.”—“ Noble cousin,” re- 
joined Henry, “be of good heart. I know that God gave me the 
Yictory over the Fuench, not that I deserved it, but I fully believe 
that he wished punish them; and if what | have heard is true, it 
3s not to be wondered at, for never were.there greater disorder, sen- 
Maahty, sins, and vices seen than pow prevail in France, which it is 
ornble to hear eoyrived and if God is provoked, it is not a sub- 
ject of surprise, and no ope can be astonished at it.” 

‘At Calais, St. Remy informs us, that Henry was received with 
ever demonstration of respect by the captain of the town, who came 

early as far as Guisnes to meet him, accompanied by the priests and 
clerks dressed in their canonicals, bearing the cross and the banners 
of all the churches, and singing Te Deum Laudamus, the women and 
children erying, ‘‘ Welcome the king, our sovereign lord.” He’re- 
mained there several days, after which he caused ships to be prepared 
jor big return to England. . 


im ae 
THE SUBALTERN IN AMERICA, 
WEW ORLEANS. 

It fell to the lot of my friend, and myself, to be employed this day 

o out-post dyty ; our station was in an open field, upon the right 
front of the camp, antl we communicated on the one hand with a 
afty of rifles, and on the other, with asimilar party of the 85th 
iment. ‘The rifles occupied and covered the main road, which, 
pasding all along by the banks of the river, runs up from the extre- 
ymity of the province to New Orleans ; we posted ourselves 4 little 
o the right of the chateau, of which I have already taken notice, 
whils¢ the detachment that arrived on the line, faced the cypress 
wood, and bent bgch so as, in part, to shelter the rear of the en- 
campmeant. “AS the weather chanced to be remarkably favourable, 
‘and as no traces of an enemy could be perceived, we very naturally 
jooked forward to a peaceable and pleasant tour of duty; and we 
jnade no gcruple, as Well officers as men, to waniler so far from the 
head-quertérs of our post, as the prospeectiof a few luxuries, in the 
wa * ating and drinking, invited. Thesentinels being carefully 
planted, Chariton left me in charge of the guard, whilst, with a few 
gollavers, he hurried off to the chateau, for the purpose of ascer- 
(taining the state of its cellars and larder. He was not long absent; 
and when he did return, he returned not empty-handed. An ample 
supply of wine, with a cheese, a piece of bacon, and a turkey, fell 
o out sharé; whilst the men were made happy with a moderate 
wtlowance of brandy, which served to wash down the less delicate 

ations of pork and biseuit. sities 

We were thus circuimstanced, and evening was beginning to ap- 
roach, when there suddenly appeared, advancing lide the high 
oad, & corps of some two or three hundred well-mounted cavalry. 
t picquets instantly stood to their arms, and the bugiers, obeying 
he orders given to them, sounded the assembly, for the purpose of 




















es 


daunted by these preparations, moved on. One squadron, con- 
tinuing to occupy the road, the rest spreading themselves over the 
fields adjoining, came down at a brisk trot, appareatly with the 
desiga of making an attack upon our post. The sentinels, having 
stood till they had arrived within point-blank range, gave ‘hem fire, 
and as the enemy still pressed on at a canter, they fell back. [n- 
stantly our people extended themselves, and darting forward to 
a dry ditch, which ran a little in front of their station, threw them 

selves into it, and made ready to dispute their ground with the 
cavalry- It appeared, however. tha! the re¢onnoitring party had 
either effected their purpose, ar had done as much as they deemed 
tt prudent and safe to do; for they ventured not within a hundred. 
yards of us. We gave them, however, a few random shots; upon 
which they pulled up, remained for a minute or two stationary, and 

then wheeling about. as if by word of command, retired in the most 
perfect order. It.was not so with those upon the high road. _Whe- 
ther the sqadron which occupied it mistook their orders, or whether 
it was deemed a matter of consequence to get, in that direction, 
as near the camp as might be, | know not; but the enemy not only 
drove in the sentinels there, but charged, or tatber endeavoured to 
charge, the, body of the picquet itself. They were received by the 
rifles with a close and well directed ¥, , which killed three men, 
and two horses, besides wounding, s¢verat, others, and the rest not 
willing.to abide another discharge. fell instantly into éonfusion.— 
They galloped back, with the same precipitation, which had distin- 
uished their approach ; and, in ten minutes, after they bad shown 
themselves, the whole body was out of sight. 


This was the very first occasion, dyring the course of our Trans- 
atlantic warfare, that the Americaus had in, agy way ventured 
seriously to molest or threaten our posts, or shown the smallest 
disposition to act vigorously on the offensive. 1 cannot deny that 
it produced a curious effect upon us. Not that we experienced the 
smallest sensation of alarm. We held them.in too much contempt 
to fear their attack; I question whether we did not wish that they 
would hazard one ; yet we spoke. of the present boldness, and 
thought of it too, az a meeting on which we bad in no ways caicu- 
lated, and, for which we could not possibly account. It had not, 
however, the effect of exciting an expectation, thaf the attempt 
would be renewed, at least in force; and though we unquestionably 
looked upon our position, from that moment, with a.more cautious 
eye, we neither felt nor acted upon the suppositian, that any serious 
danger would be incurred, till we ourselves should:-seek it. Nothing 
occurred during the remaining hours of daylight, calculated to pro- 
duce any change in these anticipations. The enemy made their 
appearance no more; and having carefully ascertained that an un- 
broken chain of videties was established—haying examined our 
men’s arms—satisfied ourselves tat they were in good order—and 
taken other necessary. precautions,--we trimmed our fires as darkness 
thickened, and drew near them 


Charlton and | were in the act of smoking our segars, the men 
having laid themselves down-about the blaze, when word was passed 
from sentry to sentry; and intelligence communicated to us, that all 
was not right towards the river. We started iustantly to our feet. 
The fire was hastily smothered up, and the men snatched their arms, 
stood in line, ready to act as circumstances might require. 5o 
dense, however was the darkuess, and so dazzling the effect of the 
glare from the bivouac, that it was not possible, standing where we 
stood, to form any reasonable guess as to the cause of this alarm. 
That an alarm had been excited, was indeed perceptible enough. 
Instead of the deep silence which five minutes ago had prevailed in 
the bivouac, a strange hubbub of shouts, and questions, and as many. 
cries, rose upon the night air ; nor did many minutes elapse, ere first 
one musket, then three or four, then a whole platoon, were dis- 
charged. The reader wilt easily belive that the latter circumstance 
startled us prodigiously, ignorant as we were of the cause which 
produced it; but it required no very painful exertion of patience 
to set us right on this head; flash, flash, flash, came from the river ; 
the roar of cannon followed, and the light of her own broadside 
displayed to as an enemy’s vessel at anchor near the opposite bank, 
and pouring a perfect shower of grape and round shot into the camp. 

For one instent, and only for an instant, a scene of alarm and 
consternation overcame us; and we almost instinctively addressed 
to each other the question, ‘ What can all this mean?” But, the 
meaning was too. palpable not to be understood at once. “ The 
thing cannot end here,” said we; “a night attack is commencing ;” 
and we made no delay in preparing to meet it, Whilst Chariton 
remained with the picquet, in readiness to act as the events might 
demand, I came forward to the sentries, for the purpose of caution- 
ing them against paying attention to what might pass in their rear, 
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flank and rear, gave testimony that the picquet of the 85th, which had 
been in communication with us, was forced... Unwilling to abandon 
our ground, which we had hitherto held with such success, we clun 
for a while to the idea that the reverse in that quarter might be on] 
temporary, and:that the arrival of fresh troops. might yet enable ys 
to continue the battle in a position so eminently favourable to us.— 
But we were speedily taught that our hopes were without foundation, 
The, American _war-cry was behind us. We rose from our Jairs, and 
endeavoured, ag we best could, to retire upon the right, but the effort 
was fruitless. There too the enemy had established themselves. ang 
we were surrounded. | ‘ Let us cut our way throug 4,” cried we to the 
men. The brave fellows answered only with a shout ; aed collecting 
‘nto a small compact line, prepared to use their bayonets, In amo. 
ment we had penetrated the centre of an American division; but the 
numbers opposed_to us were overwhelming ; our clos order was lost: 
and the contest became tha! of man to man. I have no language 
adequate to describe what followed. For myself, I did what I could 
cutting and thrusting at the multitudes about me, till at last 1 found 
myself fairly hemmed in by a crowd, and my sword-arm mastered, 
ve American had grasped me round the waist, another, seizing my 
wrist, attempted to disarm me, whilst a third was prevented from 
plunging his bayonet into my body, only by the fear af stabbing one 
or other of his countrymen. 1 struggled hard, but they fairly bore 
me to the ground. The reader will « ell believe, that at this juncture 
| expected nothing else than instant death ; but at the moment when 
I fell, a blow upon the head with the butt-end of a musketdashed ou; 
the brains of the man who kept his hold upon my sword-arm, and it 
was freed. [saw a bayonet pointed to my breast, and | imtuitively, 
mage a thrust at.the men who wielded it. The thrust took effec 
and he dropped dead beside me. Delivered now from two of ny eno. 
mies, I recovered my feet, and found that the hand which dealt the 
blow to which my preservation was owing, was that of Charlty, — 
There were about ten men about him. The.enemy in our front vere 
broken, and we dashed throygh. But we were again hemmed in,ing 
again it was fought hand to hand, with that degree of determinatiny 
which the assurance that life and death were on the issue, could alore 
produce. There cannot be a doubt that we should have fallen to, 
mary had not the arrival of fresh troops at this critical juncture 
turned the tide of affairs, As. it was, little more than a third part of 
our picquet survived; the remainder being either killed or taken; 
and both Charlton and- myself, though not dangerously, were wound. 
ed. Charlton had received a heavy blow upon the shoulder, which 
almost disabled him, whilst my neck bled freely from.a thrust, which 
the intervention of a stout leathern stock alone hindered. from being 
fatal. But the reinforcement gave us all, in spite of wounds and 
weariness, fresh courage, and we renewed the battle with alacrity. 

In the course of the struggle in which we had been engaged, we 
had been borne considerably out of the line of our first position, and 
now found that the main-road, and the picquet of the rifles, were 
close in our rear, We were still giving way—for the troops opposed 
to us could not amount to less than fifteen hundred men, whilst the 
whale force on our part came not up to one hundred—when Captain 
Harris, major of brigade to Colonel Thornton, came up with an ad. 
ditional company to our support. Making way for them to fall in be. 
tween us and the rifles, we took ground once more to the right, and 
driving back a body of the enemy, which occupied it, soon recovered 
the position from which we had been expelled. But we did so with 
the loss of many brave men, and, among others, of Captain Harris. 
He was shot in the lower part of the belly at the same instant thata 
musket-ball struck the hilt of his sword, and forced it into his side — 
Once more established in our.ditch, we paused, and from that mo- 
ment till the battle ceased to rage we never changed our attitude. 

It might be about one, o'clock in the morning,—the American force 
in our front having fallen back, and we having been left for a ful! 
half hour to breathe, when suddenly the head of a small column show- 
ed itself in full advance towards us. We were at this time amply 
supported by other troops. as well in communication as in reserve; 
sand willing to annihilate the corps now approaching, we forbade the 
men to fire till it should be mingled with us. We did even more than 
this. Opening a passage for them through our centre, we permitted 
some hundred and twenty men to maich across our ditch, and then 
wheeling up, with a loud sheat, we completely enclosed them. Never 
bave ] witnessed a panic more perfect or more sudden than that which 
seized them. They nq sooner beheld the snare into which they had 
fallen, than with one voice they cried aloud for quarter; and they 
were to a man made prisoners onthe spot. The reader will smile 
when he is informed that the little corps thus captured consisted en- 
lirely of members of the legal profession. The barristers, attorneys, 
and notaries of New Orleans having formed themselves into a volun- 
teer corps, accompanied General Jackson in his operations this night: 





and keeping them steadily engaged in watching their front. The 


with their hearing and eyesight to the utmost limits; but neither 
sound nor sight of an advanciag column could be perceived. 
last, however, an alarm was given. One of the rifles challenged— 
it was the sentinel op the high road; the sentinel who commani- 
cated with him challenged also; and the cry was taken up from 


his station: and sure enough the tramp of many feet was most 
distinctly audible. Having taken the precaution to carry an orderly 
forward with me, I caused him to hurry back to Chariton with in- 
telligence of what was coming, and my earnest recommendation 
that he would lose no time iu occupying the ditch: I had hardty 
done so, when the noise of a column deploying was distinctly heard. 
The tramp of horses, too, came mingled with the tread of mens in 
a word, it was quite evident, that'a large force, both of infantry and 
cavalry, was before us. ' 

There was a pause at this period of several moments, as if the 
enemy’s line, having effected its formation, had halted till some 
other arrangement should be completed; but it was quickly broke. 
On they came, as far as we could judge from the sound. in steady 
array, till at length their line could be indistinctly seen rising through 
the gloom. The sentinels with one consent gave their fire. Thev 
gave it regularly, aad effectively, beginning with the rifles on their 
left, and going off towards the 85th on their right, and then, in 
obedience to their orders, fell back. But they retired not unmolested. 
'Phis straggling discharge on our part, seemed to be the signal to} 
the Americans, to begi# the battle; and they poured in such a} 
volley, as must have proved, had any determinate object been op-| 
posed to it, absolutely murderous. But our scattered videttes almost 
wholly escaped it ; whilst over the main body of the picquet, shel-| 
tered as it was by the ditch, and considerably removed {rom its line, | 
it passed entirely harmless. 

Having fired this volley, the enemy loaded again, and advanced. 
We saw them coming, and having waited till we judged that they 
'were within excellent range, we opened our fire. It was returned 
|in tenfold foree, and now went on, for a full half hour, as heavy 
| and close a discharge of musqnetry, as troops have perhaps ever 
| faced. Gonfident in their numbers, and led on, as it would appear, 
by breve officers, the Americans dashed forward, till scarcely ten 
vards divided us; but our position was an admirable one, our men 
were steady and cool, and they penetrated no farther. On the 
contrary, we drove them back, more thanonce, with a loss which their 
own inordinate multitude tended only to render the more severe. 








The action might have continued in this state about two hours, 


the division on its guard. The enemy's horse, eothing when, to our horror and dismay, the approaching fire upon aur righty 


men were fully alive to the peritof their situation. They strained | 


At | 


man to man, till our own most remote sentry caught it. I flew to! 


and they were all, withont a solitary exception, made prisoners. It 
is probably needless to add, that the circumstance was productive of 
no trifling degree of mirth amongst us; and to do them justice, the 
poor lawyers, as soon as they recovered from their first alarm, joined 
heartily in our laughter. 

This was the last operation in which we were engaged to-night. The 
encmy, repulsed on all sides, retreated with the utmost disorder, and 
the whole of the advance, collecting at the sound of the bugle, drew 
up. for the first time since the commencement of the affair, in a Cov- 
tinuous line. We took our ground in front of the bivouac, having ou 
right supported by the river, and our left covered by the chateau ant 
village of huts. Among these latter the cannon were planted ; whilst 
the ather divisions, as they came rapidly up, took post beyond them. 
In this position we remained, eagerly desiring a renewal of the él- 
tack, till dawn began to appear, when, to avoid the fire of the vessel, 
the advance once more took shelter behind the bank. The first b''- 
gade, on the contrary, and such portions of the second as had arrive! 
encamped uponthe plain, so as to rest their right upon the woot ; 
and a chain of picquets being, planted along the entire pathway, t¢ 
day was passed in a state of inaction. 

I hardly recollect to haye spent fourteen or fifteen hours with less 
comfort to myself than these. In the hurry and bustle of last nights 
engagement, my servant, to whose care I had intrusted my cloak a0 
haversack, disappeared ; he returned not during the entire mornine, 
and as no provisions were issued out to us, nor any opportunity gv" 
to light fires, ] was compelled to endure, all that time, the extrem®s 
of hunger, weariness, and cold. Ags ill luck would have it, 109, the 





| day chanced to be remarkably severe. There was no rain, it js tru. 


but the sky was covered with gray clonds; the sun never once pierce! 
them, and q frost, or rather a vile blight, hung upom the atmosphert 
from morning till night. Nor were the objects which occupied our 
senses of sight and hearing, quite such as we should have desired | 
occupy them. |n other parts of the field, the troops, not shut up * 
we were hy the enemy’s guns, employed themselves in burying the 
dead, and otherwise effacing the traces of warfare. The site of 0" 
encampment continued to be strewed with carcases to the last; 4' 
so. watchful were the crew of the schaoner, that every eflortto core! 
them out of sight brought a heavy fire upon the party engaged 10 Ms 
I must say, that the enemy's behaviour on the present occasion ¥” 
not such as did them honour. The house which General Kean had 
originally occupied as head-quarters, being converted into an hosp! 
tal, was filled at thistime with wounded, both from the British and 
American armies. To mark its uses, a yellow flag, the usual sigh® 
in such cases, was hoisted on the roof—yet did the Americans cor: 
tnue to fire atit, as often as a group of six or eight persons happene 
to show themselvgs at the door. Nay, eveu the parties which were" 
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he wounded from place to place, escaped not 
without molestation. More than one such party was dispersed by 
rape-shot, and more than one poor maimed soldier was in Couse- 
uence hurled out of the blanket in which he was borne. 
The reader will not doubt me wheni say, that seldom has the de- 
parture of daylight been more anxiously looked for by me, than we 
jooked tor it now. It is true, that the arrival of a litle rum towards 
evening, served in some slight degree to elevate our spirits ; but we 
could not help feeling, not vexation only, but positive indignation, at 
the state of miserable inaction to which we were condemned. 

There. was not &man amongst vs, who would have hesitated one 
‘moment, had the choice been submitted to him, whether he Would 
advance or lie still. Trve, we might have suffered’a ‘little, because 
the guns of thy schooner entirely commended us; and in rushing out 
‘from our place of concealment, some casualties would have occurr- 
ed; but so irksome was our situation, that we would have readily run 
all risks to change it. It suited not the plan of our General, how- 
“eyer, to indulge these wishes. To the bank we were enjoined to 
cling; and we did cling to it, from the coming in of the first gray 


d. 
, As sooh as it was well dark, the corps to which Charlton and my- 


self were attached, received ordersto file off to the right. We obey- 
ed, and passing along the front of the hospilal, we skirted to the 
rear of the village, and established in the field beyond. It was a 
positive vlessing this restoration to something like personal free- 
dom, The men set busily to work, lighting fires and cooking ‘pro- 
visions ;—the officers strolled about, with no other apparent design 
than to give employment to their limbs, which had become stiff with 
80 protracted a state of inaction. Yor ourselves, we visited the 
‘wounded, said a few kind words to such as we :ecognised, and pitied, 
as they deserved to be pitied, the rest. Then retiring to our fire, we 
addressed ourselves with hearty good will tua frugal supper, and 
gladly composed Ourselves to sleep. 


sIR W. SCOTT AND GENERAL GOURGAUD. 
To the Editor of the Courrier Francais 

Sirn,—Several Journals having published passiges of the last 
work of Sir Walter Scott, which coniain catumuious  a-sertions 
against my character, | beg of you to insert the accompanying vote, 
which is my reply to these calumnies. The insertion of the passages 
having been allowed, I dare hope my defence may also | e published. 

Yours, General GOURGAUD. 

“| was travelling in the South of France, when a notice of the 
odious imputations, directed against mv, by Sir Waiter Scott, in his 
last novel, The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, brought me precipi- 
lately to Paris. | have read with mignation the passages, io which 
an endeavour is made to s\igmatise my character. If | reply to them 
it is because silent contempt is not always enough to oppose calum- 
ny. Chosen, | know not why, as the principal victim of an infernal 
combination, reading the chapters relative tothe captivity of the Em- 
peror Napoleon at St. Helena, uvfol ied to me the object of the au- 
thor, and the plav he has followed. The genera! cry which was rai- 
sed in Europe agains! the atr cious trealment exercised, by the orders 
of the English Ministry, om the most honourable and the greatest of | 
their envmirs, wade it feel the necessity of throwing off the oppro- 
bium which Welongs to its acts. 

“The author of * Paul’s Letters,’ was charged to prove to the 
world, that the rigour displayed towards the illustrious prisoner found 
an excuse in the necessity of preventing his escape. The projects 
of escape, and their ridiculous means of execution, vatrated with 
such complaisa:ce by the apologist of the English Ministry, are all 
fiction. The Emperor Napoleon never had the intention of escaping 
from Ste Helena. If he had such an intention, his conduct would 
have been altogether different. He would have endevvoured to at- 
tach Sir Hudson Lowe to him not by promising him honours or 
monry, but by the seducing qualities of his own manners, by the 
charms of his conversation, and by the irresistible empire with which 
genius is endowed. ‘The interest which the hero prisoner might have 
inspired in his guardian would have begotten confidence, would have 
weakened the severity of his precautions, have multiplied the chances 
of escape ; gold, boldness, auc fortune would have done the rest. 

“ The desire to escape clandestinely from S . Helena agitated Na- 
poleon so little that he never emy:oyed his imagination in creating 
projects of evasion. Exntirely occupied with the idea that the force 
of things would recall! him in time on the scene of the world, he em- 
ployed himself in calculating the probabilities, not foreseeing that 
death, and what a death! wes so soon to prevent their realization. 

“ Napoleon, tonrove his resignation, and to escape the humiliations 
and the shufflings of an uneasy and tyrannical watchfulness, men- 
tioned, himself, to Admiral Sir George Cockburn, the most certain 
mesons of dissipating all the fears that bis flight might inspire. It 
consisted in not allowing any vessel to leave the Island unless the 
presence of the illustrious captive ox some part or other of the 
Island was proved. 

“ The firm will of the Emperor, being thus demonstrated, I return 
tothe infamous accusations of the English author; he represents 
me, not with the precise language of a candid and couscientious wri- 
ter, bat with the qual fications and insinuations of a skilful calumnia 
lor, asthe man whg pointed out to the Englisls Government the num- 
Serless means which the prisoner had of escaping, which was the 
lndirect cause of the system of severity displayed towards hint. 

Iwill not debase nyselfty discussing on whatavcount [ should pay 
With such a base excess ef ingratitude, the great man Whose affection 
's the glory of my life. The best refutation of such an odious suppo- 
sition will be to explain what actually passed. 

During the whole period of my residence at Longwood, nearly thréé 
years, I never had with Sir Hudsow Lowe any connection whatever, 
¢ ther direct or indirect ; aud‘it never happened to me to speak to Hitn 
once. During these three years, the ‘measures of surveiflance exer. 
ctsed towards the Emperor, appeared to*him to have Peached the 
leight of cruelty aud outrage, particularly in 1816, at the time the’ 
Connt de Las Casas was sent away.—lIt is therefore positively false 
that the indiscreet proposals talked of by me, gave occasion to the 
oppressive measures established in 1815. 

My departure from St. Helena was not caused either-by a desire 
(0 see my family, or by the Weakness of my health. °‘Thé allegation 
. cate liver‘on my part was only a pretext. Thad submitted 
'o Napoleon in adversity all my affections—all my interests, and at 
9. Helena, my only ambition was todie for bim. But it is of no con- 
*equence what was (lie cause of my departure. I eft Longwood on 
Ki bruary 13, 1818, 

It Was at this timé only, and when the measures which my embark- 
ation wade necessary, that the Governor, Mr. Sturmer, spuke of the | 
“anperor before me, who on many, different accounts jaterested all | 
the world, and was the noble object of my conversation. I did not 
snow of the turn given in the dispatches of Sir Hudson Lowe to what 
I had to say in my conversation, but I find the inteiition uaworthily 
caricatared in the cxtracts published by the En@lish Novelist. 
Phough placed in a situation equally difficult and deticate—though 
condemned to bé submissive towards those to whose arbitrary power 
i found myself subjecit—never, as is insinuated by Sir Walter Scott, 
have I purchased the security of my return to Europe by words un- 
worthy of me. The well known iutention of Napoleon being not to 
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eerape, it was naguf@t thet I should express my opinion freely of the 







uselessness of tte excessive precaution wasted around tbe illustrious 
captive.—But neither Sir Hudson Lowe nor any one else has had any 
reasun to extract from my words the inductions presented with so 
much perfiidiousness. 

At London I did not see Lord Bathurst nor any one of the Minis- 
ters. I was only ‘seat for, and I ought to have been, by Mr. Goul- 
burn, the Ufider Sécretary of State. ‘It seems that he did not expect 
% extract much from ‘me, for°“he sent for me only two ‘or three 

imes. 

These are all my cominudications with the English Government. 
Very soon afterwards, the Governinent, applying the Alien Bill to 
me with atrecious rigour, caused me to be arrested in my dwellidg, 
my papers to be seized, and me tobe thrown, bleeding, on a corner 
of the Continent. Thus placed a» it were ‘under a social interdict— 
repulsed in turn by the governments of Russia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bavaria, and Desmach—t lived for two years, firs! at Hamburgh, 
and then at Frankfort, till the tears of my aged mother opened for 
me the entrance to wy country. 

At present I ‘defy any body to bring a writing, a single note, a 
single line, of mine which is not engracyd with sentiments of the 
fidelity and devotedness which | owe t) the great man who deigned 
to honour me with his esteem and with bis familiarity, and to con- 
tinue his benefits to me beyoud the tomb. What can the miserable 
insinuations, the perfidiots cohcealments, of a foreigner, the impla- 
cable and perverse enemy of France and Fre:ichmen, avail against 
a life which was devoted with enthusiasm to Buonaparte’? Has he 
hoped to procure the absolution, by posterity, of those executioners 
of the unfortanate hero who threw himself on British faith and ho- 
nour? What credit can a justification of the ministry of Lords 
Bathurst and Castlereagh merit from .cotemporaries, founded on 
their agents’ reports, aud published ten years after date? What 
can result trom'‘the words attributed to me, which all the actions 
of my lif deny? Why did they wait so long to endeavour to make 
out » tifle to obtain a support?) Why were they not made use of 
in 1819, when [ complained to the English Parliament, and exposed 
the Ministers to those rude atiacks which were the motives for the 
unworthy violence exercised towards me? That was, however, the 
moment aud the means to weaken the interest which was felt in my 
mnisfortunes. 

But lL occupy myself too much with these cowardly attacks; there 
is something which tells me that such calumnies cannot reach’ me ; 
these are injuries which do honour. What justice could T expect 
from the venal pen and the hateful mind of a writer who attempted 
to throw ridicule on the derpest misfortane—who disfigured by 
caricature the strungest mind—and who. by a cruel derision, accuses 
Napoleon of having killed himself, by not resisting the homicidial 
outrages, in the midst of which his noble life was closed 

Paris, Aug. 28, $27. Gen. GOURGAUD. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


, To the Editor ef the Weekly Journal. 

Sir—I observed in the London Papers which I received yester- 
day, a letter from General Gourgrand, which I beg you will have the 
goodness to reprint, with this communication and the Papers accom- 
panying it. 

It appears that the General is greally displeased, because, avail- 
ing myselfof formal official dorumenrs, [ have represented Geveral 
Gourgand, in The life of Napoleon Buonaparte, as communicating to 
the British Government! and the representalives of others of the Al- 
lied Powers, certain statements in matter, Which he seems desirous 
to deny or disavow ; though in what degree, Or to What extent, he 
has not explicitly stated. 

Upon these grounds, for I can discover no Other, General Gourgaud 
has been pleased to charge me, in the mést intemperate terms, as 
the agent of a plot, contrived'ty the late British Ministers, to slan- 
der and dishonour him. | will not attempt to imitate the General ei- 
thef ia hig eloquence or his invective, buf confine myself to the sim- 
pie fact, that his accusatiin against me is’ as void of truth as it is 
of plausibility. I undertook, and carried on, the task of writing The 
Life of Napoleon Buonaparle, Without the least intercourse with, or 
encouragement from, the Ministry of the lime, or any. person con- 
nected with them ; nor was it until my task was véry far advahced, 
that | asked and obtained permission fromthe Earl Bathurst, then 
Principal Secretary for the Colonial Department, to consult such 


documents as his office afforded, concerning the residence of Napo- | 


leon Buosaparte at St. Helena. His Lordship’s liberality, with that 


of Mr. Hay, the Under Secretary, permitted the,in the month of 


October last, personal access to the official records, when I inspect- 
ed more than sixteen quarto volumes of letters, from which I made 
memoranda or extracts at my own discretion, unactuated by any 
ferling, excepting the wish to do justice to afl parties. 

The papers relating toGenerat Gourgaud and his communications 
Were not pointed out t6me by any one. They occurred in the 
course of researches, like other pieces of information, and were 
of too serious and important a character, verified as they were, to be 
omitted inthe history. The idea that, dated and authenticated as 
they are, they could have Leen false documents, framed to ‘mislead 
fuiure historians, seems as absurd, as itis positively false that they 
were fabricated on any understanding with me, who had uot at the 
time of their date the slightest knowledge of their existence. 

To me, evidence, ex fucie the most unquestionable, bore that Gen- 
eral Gourgaud had aftested certain facts of importance, to difierent 
persons, at different times aod places ; artd it did nol. own, occur 
to me that what he is staged tohave made the subject ef grave asser- 
tion and attéstation, could or ought to be received as matter of 
doubt, because it rested only on a verbal communication made be- 
fore responsible witnesses, ang was not concluded by any formal 
signature ofthe party. Ihave been accustomed to considera gen- 
tleman’s word as equally worthy of credit with his handwriting. 


At the same time, in availing myself of these documents, | felt it | 


a duty to confine myself entirely to those particulars which concer- 
ned the history of Napoleon, his person, and fis situation at St. He- 
lena ; Owitting all subordinate matters, in which General Gourgaud, 
in his communications with our Ministers aud others, referred to 
transactions of a more private character, personal to himself and 
other gentlemen resiling in St. Helena. I shall observe the same 
degree of restraint a8 far as possibile, out of the sincere respect | en- 
tertain for the honour and fidelity of General Gourgaud’s compan- 
ious in exile, who might justly complain of me for reviving the me- 


mory of petty ailtercations ; but out of no deference to General | 


Gourgaud, to-whom | owe none. The line which General Gourgaud 
has adopted, oviiges me now in respect to my own character, to lay 
the full evidence befure the public, subject only to the above res- 
triction, that it may appear how far it bears out the account given of 
those transactions in the History of Napoleon. Tshould have been 
equally ‘willing to have communicated niy authorities to General 
Gourgaud in private, had he made’ Sach a request, according to the 
ordinary courtesies of society. 


With thesc observations, | request you to print two documents. | 
is a series of Extracts and Notes which I did not think it ne- | 


No. i. 
cessary to take down at full length, because | found them scattered 
over an extensive correspondence in the Colonial Office, and be- 
cause the facts they contain, so far as | meant to found upon them, are 
more fully and officialg detailéd in that which follows, viz. the do- 
vbment, No. I.— No? 21. is ah exact copy talze: fiom the regord &i 








a letter written by Mr. Goulburn. Under Secretary for the Colonial 
Department for the time, giving to the Principal Secatry of State, 
for that depaywnent, Earl Bathurst, an official and 1 report of 
General Gourgand’s communications on the subject of Napolego and 
his residence at St. Helena. This letter; attested by his subscrip- 
tion, the truth of which all who know Mr. Goulburn will consider ay 
undeniable is fully corroborated by the previous extracts, ad throws 
light on them in’its turn. 

In availing myself of public dacumeits, placed'at my disposal by 
those who had a right to do so, I hold myself fully responsible for 
the fidelity and-accuracy Of the noies and transcript, which can be 
easily verifed by collating them with the originals. Verbal errors 
there may be, but not a word is added or suppressed, which could 
niter the sense Of the passages referred to. ft hav«shown what my 
authorities are, and where the originals. ézist. J trust, that, upon 
reference to the Life of Napoleon, | shell be found to have. used the 
information these documents afforded, with bécoming respect to pri- 
vate feelings, and, at the same time, withthe cou age and candour 
due to the truth of history. “If were capablte-of {diling in either 
respect, I should despise myself as much, if possible, as | do the re- 
seotment of General Gourgaud. 

The historian's task of extulpation is, of covrse, ended when he 
has published authorities of apparent authenticity. if General 
Gourgaud shall undertake to prove that the subj iged documents 
are false and forged, in whole or in part, the burthen of the proof 
will lie with himself; and something better’ than the assértion of 
the party interested will be necessary té overcome the testimony of 
Mr Goulbourn and the other evidence. 

There is, indeed, another course. General Gourgand tay repre- 
sent the whole of his commafication’ as a trick played off upon 
the Engtish Ministers, in order to induce them to'gfant his personal 
liberty But E cannot imitate the General’s disregard of common 
civility so far as to suppose him capable of a total departure from 
veracity, when ‘giving evidence upon bis word of honour. In repre- 
senting the Ex-Emperor’s health as good, his finances as ample, 
his means of escape as easy and frequent, while he knew his con- 
dition to be the reverse in every particular, Gen. Gourgand must 
‘have béen sensible thal the deceptive views thus impressed on the 
British Ministers, must have had the natural effect of adding tothe 
rigours of his ‘patron’s confinement. Napoleon. it must be récol- 
lected, would’ receive the visits of no English physician, in whom 
Sir Hadson Lowe seemed to repose confidence, and be shunned, as 
mutlf¥'as possible, all intercourse with the British. Whom, there- 
fore, were Sir Hadgon TCowe and the British Ministers to believe, 
centerning the reil state of his health and circemstances, if ther 
were to refuse credit to his own Aid de-Camp, an officer of distine- 
tién, Whom no one could suppose guilty of sfandering his master, 
for the purpose of obtaining a strait passage to Ewglan« for himself, 
instead of being subjected to the inconvenience of going round by 
the Cape of Good Hope? And, again, when Géneral Gourgaud, ha 
ving arrived in London, and the purpose’of his supposed deception 
being fully attained, continued to represent Napoleon as feigning po- 
verty whilst in affluence, affecting illdess whilst in health, and posses- 


| ing ready means of escape ® ilst he was complaining of unnecessa- 


ry restraint—what affect could such statements produce on Lord Ba- 
thurst, and the other members of the British Ministry, excepta dis- 
iegard to Napoleon's remonstrances, and a rigorous increase of eve- 
ry precaution necessary to prevent his escape ?—They had the evi 
dence of one of liis most intimste personal attendants to justify them- 
in acting thus ; and their own responsibility. to Brilain, and to Eu 
rope. for the safe‘custody of Napoledn, would "have rendered them 
inexcusable had they ected otherwise. 

it is no concern of mine, however, how the actual truth of the fact 
stands. Itis sufficiedt to me to have shown, that | have not laid to 
General Gourgaud’s charge a sitigle expression for which | bad not 
the most indubitable authority. If L hnye been guilty ofover creduli 
ty iu attaching more weight to Gesera} Gourgaud’s evidence than it 
deserves, | am well taught not to repeatthe error, and the world, toc 
may profit by the lesson, L am, Sir, your humble servant, — 

ie ae '-« WALTER SCOTT. 
Abbotsferd, Sept. 14,1827. 


NO. f. 








Notes relative to General Gourgaud’s communications with Sir hud 
son Lowe, and with the Commissioners for the Allied Powers re 
siding at St. Helena. : : 

| Gourgaud, an oflicer of high military attainments, having beén 

| made Aid-de-Camp to the Duke of Berri, was nevertheless one oi 

the first to. leave him on the Hundred Days. He accompanied Buo- 
naparte to St. Helena, being in immediate attendance om him'at the 
time of hisfall. Took less part in the quarrels with the Governor 
than Bertrand or Montholon, aad made himself no party to their 
debates with each other. Received several ‘affecting letters from 
| his mother and sisters, to whom he was. much attached. His con- 
| duct appeared to Sir Hudson Lowe to be that of a brave officer who 
| follows his chief in adversity. Sir Hudson Lowe, therefore, trans- 
| mits him direct to England. : 

| Gourgaud, in taking leave of Str Mudson Lowe, gave bis word of 

honour, that he had never entered into any political intrigue; sald 

he would accuse no one, but that*he owed his whole distfess and 
mortificatidns to his Having refused to enter into matters which bed 
been proposed to him; that the trath would one day bé kiown, aml 

Sir Hudson would then learn that he had left Longwood rather thaa 

enter into any political affaits. . 
Berttand had given Gourgaud a draught on Mt/ Balcombe for 

£500, but Balcombe-had not paid it. This was ndt kaown to Bert- 

rahd, who, on General Gourgaud’s applying for monty, declared, in 

‘conversation with a British officer, that the’ Emperor had given 

Gourgaud’s mother a pension of 12 000 francs yearly. -Gourgaud 

conceived this allegation was meant to prejudice him with the Bour 

bons. He stated that they had atlempted to ‘make him the execa- 
tioner of some directions. He had once, he allowed, received an 
| order for 12,000 francs, but clogged with a condition about lodging 

















} 


money on Buonaparte’s on accuuit; and his refusal to de this oe 7 


| casioned him much ill-treatment on the part of Napoleon, with eve 
ry act of persecution on that of Bértrand. He was fivally inform- 
| au by thei, that, tules¥ he agreed to facilitate the transaction, ke 


| would not be allowed t remain at St. Helena. : 
| letter by the 53d regiment. [There is muck more about this sguab- 


| Ole. 

| ‘The breaking up of the plate he spoke of as a trick, as they had 
| abundance of money. 
| plied by Las Cases, to which Gourgaud replied—* Oh, non; avant 
| cela ils ont €t 240,000 francs en or—une grande partie en quadruples 
| d' Espagne: ’ further said, it was Prince Eugene who had todged the 
| money in the hands of Messrs. Andrew Street ard Parker. He spoke 
lof the circulation of pamphlets, and the design to form @ moyen in 
| France atid in England, to which he had been required to be assist- 


| ing. Said Bonaparte had told Talleyrand that Count Bertrand 
| was “ L’homme'le plus faux ét le plus disinette de la France.” 


| Talleyrand, on another that he was “ plutot un homme, medic«re.”’ 
Gourgaud commudicated also to Baton Sturmer the circumstan¢¢ 
of the 240,000 francs. 
Napoleon suggested to General Gourgaud the idea of self-destruc- 
Gan, and Bertrand supported the ided. The*plan way to shy Mec- 


He finally sent this ~ 


Sir H. Lowe observed, it might be that sup, . 


On one occasion, Buonaparte said Las Cases had more talent ttifin 


ee 
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selves up with charcoal burning, as an easy death recommended by 
Berthollet the chemist. 

Said Genera! Wilson was to be the editor of Santini’s pamphlet. 

Piontowski suspected by General Gourgaud to be a spy of Fouche. 

Ellis’s book on St. Helena disappointed great expectations on 
Buonaparie’s side, who expected much from his conversation with 
Lord Amherst; “that several pamphlets would appear; that Sir 
Hudson Lowe was not to consider the abuse against nape cd as per- 
sonally meant, mais par itique ; that he trusted to obtain some- 
thing a force de piaintes.”’ ra ; 

The publications which Napoleon thought had been most injurious 
to him, were Trucksess’s Journey to Elba, and De Pradt’s Embassy 
to Warsaw. 

The mixture of his character. 
sometimes in a very inferior style. 

Napoleon had agitated vaguely several schemes of escape, as 
iy laying concealed in a clothes-chest, or through the belise of sen- 
tinels. 

These assertions are transmitted to Lord Bathurst by Sir Hudson 
Lowe, who seems to entertain a very favourable opinion of General 
4Fourgaud’s candour. They appeared to demand an increased vigi- 
Jence, and hence the regulations of the 9th of October, 1816. 


‘‘Rapparta S. A. M. le Prince de Metternich, by Baron Sturmer, 
14 Mai, 1818,” concerning communications to him by General 
Gourgaud. These particulars occur;— 


1. That Buonaparte mourned much for the death of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, whom he considered as having an almost fanatical 
admiration of him. 

2. He was persuaded he would not remain at St. Helena, and 
expected to be restored to liberty by the English Opposition— 
a had not even entirely renounced the hope of restoration to the 
throne, 

3. He thought the conduct of Louis XVIII. was revolutionary, and 
exposed him to the risk of losing his throne. He contended, thatin 
prudence he should have got rid of all the Mareschals, and deprived 
of power all who were not of his own party. ; 

4. He blamed Marie Louise for leaving Paris in 1814; said he 
ought tohave placed Madame de Beauveau about her, instead of 
Madame Montebello ; andthat, ifhe had not married an Austrian 
Princess, (or if he bad married a Russian Princess), he would have 
been still at Paris. 

5. Hesaid, onthe subject of Colonel Latapie’s attempt to con- 
vey him off, that it might be true; but that he knew that class of 
people, who were mere edventurers, and would not confide in, 
ahem. 

6. Asked if he hoped to make his escape? Avuswered, he has had 
ten opportunities, and has one at the moment when I am speaking. 
He might be conveyed in a trunk with dirty linen, and that the Eng- 
lish soldiers were so stupid, that though they would stop himif he 
*#ppeared in uniform, yet they would let him pass in the disguise of a 
servant, and with a plate in his hand. When the impossibility was 
urged, ‘Not so,” replied Gourgaud. “ when one has millions at his 
tlisposal, Je le repete, ileut sevader ecul, et aller en Amerigue- 
quand ille voudra.” Asked “‘Then, why does he remain?” An- 
swer—“ We have all counselled him to escape; but he prefers re- 
mainiug.-~He has a secret pride in the importance attached to his 
safe custody, and in the interest generally taken his fate. He has 
said repeatedly, ‘Je ne puis plus vivre en particulier. Jaime mieux 
tre prisonnier ici que libre aux Etrats Onis.” 

7. Does he write history ? He writes disjointed fragments, which 
he will never finish. When asked why he will not put history in 
possession of the exact fact, he answers, ‘It is better to leave some- 
ahing tobe guessed, than too telltoo much.’ It would also seem 
that, not considering his extraordinary destinies as entirely accom- 
plished, he was unwilling to detail plans which had not been execu- 
ved, and which he might one day resum= with more success.” 


Sometimes he spoke like a deity ; 


8. Which of you waote the famous letter of Montholon? “ The | 


Emperor himself dictated the greater part of jt. Other letters would 
mppear, pretended to be written by Captains of merchant vessels. 
You would hardly believe that Santini’s work was by. him. J sup- 
—_ to cure him of that mania of writing, Bassano or Borrizo should 
vave been with bim, rather than either Bertrand or Montholon.” 

9. How does he behaveto his ousehold? “ Excellently to his 
Aomestics, trying to help every one, giving them the highest consid- 
eration for such talents es they actually possess and imputing them 
zo 8uch as have none.”’ 

With those of his suite, Napoleon preserved the manners of roy- 
alty ; played at chess for five hours ata time, without permitting 
shem to sit down. 

Madame de Montholon pleased him by playing une feme savante, 
knowing the history of France, and telling him repeatedly, that they 
ought eS oe eighty Parisians every day for having betrayed 
him ; and that France merits to be an hundred times more unfortu- 
Pate than she is at present. &c. 


Count Balmains Report to Major Gorriquer, 26th March, 1818. 
Gourgaud told Balmain that he had challenged Czernichaff when 
the Allies were at Paris in 1814; also that he had challenged Mon- 
#holon when at St, Helena, for sitting nearer to Napoleon than be 
(Gourgaud). A very indifferent opinion of Gourgaud’s candour is 
expressed, but he admitted that he had talents as an artillery ofiicer. 
_ Bertrand made reports to British officers against Gourgaud, upon 
his insisting on haying as many wax candles as he (Bertrand), who 
had @ wife and children ; and that Gourgaud did not return any pari 
af the provisions allotted to him. 
Mention of a conversation between Gourgaud and Napoleon, resting 
J suppose, thaugh it is not explicitly so stated, upon Gourgaud’s author- 
ity —Napoleon, in a dispute with Gourgaud, is stated to have snid 
sw" For all this, you would be glad to returnto my service, should: I 
peel land in France.”"—* No,” replied Gourgaud ; “should France 
visited by such « misfortune as your return, | would be found on 
the opposite side, fighting to the last to prevent the renewal of your 
ower.” This is mentioned incidentally after General Gourgaud 
ad Jeft England, 
No. Il. 
Letter from Mr. Goulburn, Secretary of State in the Colonial De- 


partment, to the Earl Bathurst, Priucipy! Secretary, literally co-| 


pied _ 

(Copy.) Downing-street, 10th May, 1818. 
My Lord—In obedience to your directions, | have had several con- 
versations with General Gourgaud, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether he was disposed to afford any further details upon the seve- 
#41 points adverted to in Sir Hudson Lowe's more recent dispatches. 
The information which I have received from him, though given in 
eongidgrable detail, is in substance as follows :—General Gourgaud 
had no diffieulty in avowing that there has always existed a free and 
HRIGterrupted communication between the inhabitants of Longwood 
‘and this country, without the knowledge on intervention of the Gov- 
eynor; and that this has been made use of not only for the purpose 
af receiving and transmitting letters, but for that of receiving pamph- 
Jets, money, and other articles, of which the party in Longwood 
might from time to time be in want; that the correspondence has for 
she most part been carried on direct with Great Britain; and that the 
rgons employed in it were those Englishmen, who froin time to 
visit St. Helena, to all of whom the attendants or servants of 





She Albion. 





November 3, 





ing, many without any reward, and others for very small pecuniary 
considerations, to convey to Eurepe any letter or packet intrusted to 


to the East India Company, or to other persons, are considered at 


naparte’s talents; so much so, indeed, that the inhabitants of Long- 
wood have regarded it as » matter of no small difficulty to procure 
a passage on board one of these ships for General Buonaparte, if es- 
eape should at any time be his object. 

General Gourgand stated himself to have been aware of Gen. Buo- 
naparte having received a considerable sum of money in Spanish 
dollars, viz. 10,0001." at the very time that he disposed of his plate ; 
but on being pressed by me as to the persons privy to that transac- 
tion he contented himself with assuring me that the mode of its trans- 
mission was one purely accidental, that it could never again occur, 
and that, such being the case, he trusted that | should not press a dis- 
covery, which while it betrayed its author, could have no effect ei- 
ther as regarded the punishment of the offenders, or the prevention 
of a similar act in future. The actual possession of money, was, 
moreover, not likely, in his view of the subject, to afford any addi- 
tional means of corrupting the fidelity of those who might be advisa- 
ble to seduce, as it was well known that any draught,{whatever might 
be its amount, drawn by General Buonaparte on Prince Eugene, or 
on certain other members of this family. would be scruplously hon- 
oured, 

He assured me, however, in answer to my inquiries, that neither 
Mr. Balcombe or Mr. O‘Meara were in any degree privy to the above 
transaction, and that the former, although recently much dissatisfied 
with his situation, had never,in any money transaction, betrayed the 
trust reposed in him. He declined, however, most distinctly, giving 
me the same assurance with respect to their not being, either or both 
privy to the transmission of a clandestine correspondence. 

Upon the subject of General Buonaparte’s escape, he confidently 
stated, that, althouzh Longwood was, from its situation, capable of 
being well protected by sentries, fet he was certgio that there was no 
difficulty in eluding at avy time the vigilance of the sentries posted 
round the house and grounds: and, in short that escape from the 
Island appeared to him in no degree impracticable. The subject, he 
confessed, had been discussed at Longwood, and the individuals of 
the establishment separately desired to give their plans for affecting 
it; but he expressed his belief to be, that General Buonaparte was so 
fully impressed with the opinion that he should be permitted to leave 
St. Helena, either upon a change of Ministry in England, or by the 
unwillingness of the English to bear the expense of detaining him, 
that he would not at present run the hazard to which an attempt at 
escape might expose him. Jt appears, however, from the statement 
of General Gourgaud, and from other circumstances stated by him, 
that General Buonaparte has always looked to the period of the re- 
moval ef the Allied Armies from France, as that most favourable 
for his return : and the probability of such a decision, and the conse- 
quence which would follow from it, were urged by him as an argu- 
ment to dissuade General Gorgaud from quitting bim until after that 
period. 

Upon the subject of General Buonaparte’s health, General Gour- 
gaud stated, that we were much imposed upon ;—that Gen. Buona- 
parte was not, as far as Lodtiy health was concerned, in any degree 
materially altered, and that the representations upon this subject had 
little, if any truth in them. Dr.O’Meara was certainly the dupe of 
that influence which General Buonaparte always exercises over those 
with whom he has frequent intercourse, and though he (General Gour- 
gaud) individually bad only reason ‘ de se louer de Mr. O'Meara,” 
yet his intimate knowledge of Gen. Buonaparte enabled him confi- 
dently to assert, that his bodily health was not at all worse than it 
had been for some time previous to his arrival at St. Helena. 

1 have, &c. (Signed) HENRY GOULBURN. 

The Earl Bathurst, &c. &c. &c. 

In the course of my conversation with General Gourgaud, many 
topics wete necessarily introduced which had little if any reference 
to the escape of General Buonaparte, but which it may be not unin- 
teresting to detail. 

He willingly entered into considerable detail with respect to the 
battle of Waterloo, or the events which preceded it, and those which 
afterwards occurred. He was the better informed with respect to 
the battle itself, from having, since his residence at St. Helena, been 
employed by General Buonaparte in transcribing from his dictation 
an account of it, and from having been personally engaged in that 
action, partly in active operation with a large hody of cavalry, and 
during the remainder of the day attendant on General Buonaparte 
Nothing, in his opinion, could surpass the merit of the arrangements 
made by Buonaparte for the campaign, nor the astonishing degree of 
success which attended the commencement of his operations—aston- 
ishing because it comprised every advantage which the most sanguine 
could have looked for, and many more, which General Buonaparte 
even had never anticipated, viz. the separation of the English and 
Prussian armies; the surprise of them in their respective canton- 
ments; their readiness to fight a battle, which he expected would 





defeated at Ligny. And had Buonaparte acted with his usual energy 
on the 18th of June, or rather, had he not acted with so much pru- 
dence, and reserved a large force, in expectation of the Prussian at- 
lack, which was consequently not employed against the English po- 
sition till late in the day, when the French army bad sustained severe 
loss and frequent repulses, he considers that the result would have 
been different, Buonaparte had been warned by Marshal Ney, on 
the preceding day, that the English, when in position, were not easily 
expelled from it; and his advice was, to compel! them to mancuvre 


But General Buonaparte’s opinion was different, and, moreover, the 
time did not admit of his delaying an engagement with the Evglish 
army alone. 

panied General Buonaparte from the field. The opinions of his fol- 
nor was it until they arrived withia a few miles of Paris, that it was 
determined that General Buonaparte should proceed to Paris, and 








| re-appearance and eloquence, in endeavouring to secure their support. 
On arriving, however, Buonaparte complained so much of fatigue, 
that he declared it to be impossible to carry this determination into 
immediate effect, and during the four hours whieh elapsed before he 
was sufficiently re-established, the Assembly had come to those reso- 
lutions which terminated his authority. 


fled to Rochefort, from whence, but for another delay of seven days, 
he might easily have escaped to America, there being two frigates 
prepared to convey him from that port, and a corvette also in, the 
Guardo, the simultaneous sailing of which would have probably se- 
cured his retreat, by distracting the attention of the only English ship 
of war at that time on the station. He lingered, however, at Roche- 
fort, from the 2d to the 9th of July, in the hope of being able ulti- 
mately to re-establish his authority, by means of his appointmenf as 
General of the army under his son ; nor was it until all hopes of this 





Buonaparte have free access, and who, generally speaking, are will- 





Longwood as being peculiarly open to the seduction of General Buo- | 


shave been declined; and the facility with which the Prussians were | 


and march for some time previous to coming to action with them.— | 


After the action, General Gourgaud was one of those who accom- | 
lowers, as to the line of conduct to be pursued, were very different; | 


when arrived there, should himself appear at once in the dress in | 
| which he was, before’the Assembly, and try the effect of his sudden | 


But for this delay, General | 
Gourgaud expressed himself of opinion, that Buonaparte might have | 
cetained his power for a further period. From Paris Gen. Buonaparte 








——— 





: ee, 
kind failed, that he consented to quit Rochefort. By that time, the 
coast was better guarded, and all the projects for escape, of which a 
variety were occasionally entertained, were ultimately abandoned.— 


their charge. It would appear also that the Captains and others on | Several vessels were fitted for his reception ; but as the officers com. 
board the merchant ships touching at the Island, whether belonging | manding expressed doubts as to the possibility of proceeding with 


the unfavourable wind which then prevailed, he refused to embark. 
An American ship laden with brandy was then procured, and part of 
the cargo discharged. Casks even were fitted up, with the view yr 
receiving in them General Buonaparte and his suite, in case of cap. 
ture by an English ship; but when every preparation was completed 

this arrangement was equally abandoned, and the resolution adopted 
of placing himself under the protection of Great Britain. It appears 
clear that he entertained a confident hope of being able to persuad, 
this Government to permit his residence in England, as General! Goy;- 
gaud, who brought his letter to the Prince Regent, (and who has now 
in his possession the original draft of it,) was furnished with particy. 
lar instructions from General Buonaparte, as to providing a house fo; 
him in England, and as to various details incident to his residence 
there. 

With respect to the Memoires which Gen. Buonaparte is said to 
have written during his stay at St. Helena, he informed me that ver, 
little was as yet completed; that Buonaparte had dictated a gre, 
deal at different times, but that he principally employed himself rat}. 
er in dictating particalar chapters, repeatedly, with variation more 
or less important. than in advancing the work. The only parts com. 
pleted are the Campaign of Egypt, and the Battle of Waterloo, one 
campaign in Italy, and one in Russia ; but that he had been Jatter|y 
less active from a fear of committing individuals, with whom he cay. 
not divest himself of the idea that he will be at no distant period agai, 
connected. 

Among other incidental circumstances, he mentioned, that the 
‘¢ Manuscrit venude St. Helene,” which was some time since published 
here, was the. work of one of the establishment at Longwood, and 
not, as supposed, of Madame de Stael, or Mons. de Constant ; that 
the anachronisms in it were purposely introduced ; and that this was 
far from being the only work sent to England for publication, either 
as a separate work, or as a paragraph in some one of the newspapers. 

As to General Buonaparte’s manner of life at St. Helena, it appears 
that he peremptorily requires from his followers the same respect and 
obedience which they paid to him when he was Emperor of France, 
and is perpetually in the habit of interrupting discussions in whici 
the name of General is mentioned, by stating that within Longwood 
he is still, and will always remain, ‘ Emperor.” His principal atten. 
dauts are frequently at variance with each other, and the quarrels 
between General Bertrand and Count Montholon have at times gone 
so far that they have each insisted on Gen. Gourgaud’s not visiting 
the other under the threat of excluding him fiom their society. Gen 
Gourgaud represents Buonaparte as being much more subject to fils 
of passion than he was formerly, and to have undergone a considera- 
ble change in his “ morale,” although his healih, in his opinion, is no! 
ip any degree deteriorated. ‘* Vous le croires quelquefois une divinity 
meme—C’est un dieu qui vous parle ; mais il y a d'occasions ou vous le 
trouverez beaucoup au dessous de l'ordinaire’—were the words iv 
which he conveyed to me his general opinion of his present oe 
ter. G. 





PRiscellaneous Articles. 
From an “Essay on the Cultivation of Edible fruits,” in Brand's 
Journal of Science. 

Of the Apple.—tt is difficult to find adequate terms to set forth the 
value of the advantages which have accrued to mankind from tie 
cultivation of this high-prized fruit. In our woods and hedges, the 
crab and wilding are everywhere found; crooked, hostile, rigid in 
figure and quality ;—with numerous small austere fruit, which evev 
the hog will hardly eat; but transplanted into a garden, and su!- 
jected tothe corrections of the husbandman, they have, in the course 
of time, been divested of their savage character,—forming a goody 
tree, and yielding crops of goodly frnit, fit for many purposes o 
life. Many of the newest sorts have been spontaneously produced, 
and a great number by the art of fertilizing the flowers of one wil! 
the pollen ofanother. One circumstance in the history of the app! 
must not pass unnoticed here; viz. the deterioration of the old 
sorts, which regaled and were the boast of our forefathers a century 
ago. Itis the opiuion of an eminent orchardist, that as the apple i 
an artificial production, and, as such, has its stages of youth, maturi- 
ty. and old age, it eannot in its period of decrepitude be by avy 
means renovated to iis pristine state, either by pruning or cuttin £ 
down, changing its place, or by transferring its parts to youug and 
vigorous stocks ; and that, in whatever station it may be placed, | 
carries with it the decay and diseases ofits parent. This is the most 
rational account which has been given of this indisputable fact, ant 
though its accuracy has been called in question by some naturalists, 
| the general failure in our old orchards, and the difficulties in formins 
| new ones with the old favourite serts, is a decisive proof that such 
| deterioration exists. 1 is therefore the chiefobject of the moder 
| promologist to obtain from seeds of the best wildings new varieti¢s 
wherewith to form new and profitable orchards; and which may b¢ 
| expected to continue in health and fertility, as the old sorts have 


} 


| done, for the next century. 


| The Birds of New South Wales—We are not moved here with the 
, deep mellow note of the blackbird, poured out from beneath son! 
! low stunted bush, nor thrilled with the wild warblings of the thru-) 
| perched on the top of some tall sapling, nor charmed with the blithe, 
| carol of the lark as we proceed early afield; none of our birds at 4" 
| rivalling these divine songsters in realising the poetical idea of '! 
‘‘ music ofthe grove,” while “ parots’ chattering” must supply t 
place of “ nightingales’ singing” io the future amarous lays ©! the 
sighing Celadons. We have our lark certainly, but both his appe"' 
ance and note area most unaltached parody upon the bird our ns 
lish poets have made so many fine similes about. He will mount re" 
the ground, and rise flattering upwards inthe same manner, and shea 
a fewof the starting notes of the English lark, but on reaching th 
height of thirty feet or so, down he drops suddenly and mutely, div 
ing into concealment among the long grass, as if ashamed of hits })!'" 
ful attempt. For the pert, frisky robin, pattering and peest!= 
agains! the windows in the dull days of winter, we have the lively 
‘* superb warbler,” with his blue shining plumage and his long '@p°' 
ing tail, picking up the crumbs at our doors, while the pretty !! is 
redbills, of the size and form of the goldfinch, constitute the spare" 
of our clime, flying in flocks about our houses, and building their sol 
downy pigmy nests in the orange, peach, and lemon trees surroundin: 
them. Nor are we without our rural noters of the time, to call us '° 
our early task, and warn us of evening’s close. The loud and disco! 
daat noise of the laughing jackass (or settler’s clock, as he 1s called 
as he takes up his roost on the withered bow of one of our tales 
trees, acquaints us that the sun has jusc dipped behind the hills, a” 
‘that it is time to trudge homewards, while the plaintive notes of 0 
| curlew, and the wild and dismal screechings of the flying squirre’ 
| skinyming from branch to branch, whisper us to retire to our bedchan 
bers. Inthe morning again, the dull monotonous double note o u 7 
lwheé whee (so named from the sound of its calls,) chiming !" — 
regular intervals as the tick of a clock, warns us to rub our eyes et 
con over the tasks of the impending day, as it is but half an ee 
dawn, till again the loud laughter of the jackass summans us to © 
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i and take aj t the appearance of the morning, which just be 
ais to glimmer Seyond the ‘anny ontline of the eastern hills. —CGun- 
Singham’s Two Years in New South Wales. 

Avery respectable innkeeper of this country, (Suffolk) who is 
also a brewer, lately fell into company with a stranger, who gratui- 
tously offered to instruct him in av improved method of refining his 
beer; promising to send him a packet of ingredients, which were to 
work wonders, as indeed it so turned out. This the brewer begged 
to decline, on the score of his beer having already pleased his cus- 
tomers; he was therefore not a little astonished at receiving some 
{ime after a small parcel of the wonder-working ingredients. The 
parcel was laid by with the intention of returning it, but it was not 
done immediately. ‘he circumstance however, was recalled to the 
brewer’s recollection, and the promised wonderful operation discov- 
ered itself in a visit of the excise officer, whom bis new friend had, 
py an information, directed to go and make a seizure of the illicit 
ingredients, for the sake of one moiety of a heavy penalty, couse- 

uentupon their being found in the brewers possession. The com- 
missioners reduced the penally to the lowest sum possible, but this 
was very considerable, which was divided between the excise officer 
and the kind friend who ha@ made the present We have been since 
informed that this geutleman is not the only brewer who has inad- 
vertently shared his favours, and hope any others with whom he may 
altempt to make acquaintance, may be on their guard,—experience 
only can convince unsuspicious persons that there is a possibility of 
meetiug such kind of friends, in this enlightened age and country. 
Suffolk Herald. 

Singular Fact.—The following singular circumstanse occurred here 
vesterday ina gentleman’s warehouse inthe Murraygate. A por- 
ter, on pulling out some heads from a matt of Riga flax, discovered 
in the heart of one ofthem an animal which he thought was a ser- 
pent. It turned out to be an eel, about 15 or 16 inches in length. It 
showed symptoms of life, and on being put into a tub of water, be- 
came in a short time as lively, and continues so, as if it never had 
been out of its natural element. This shows how tenacious of life 
<he eel must be, as the vessel by which the flax came has been about 
a month from Riga, and itis uncertain how long it may ‘have been 
among the flax before it was shipped. There appeared to be no 
damage or wetin the matt from which it was taken.—Fife He- 


rald. 

Decrease of Crime in Glasgow.—The comparatively small num- 
ber of criminal cases which stand for trial at the present assizes, 
cannot but have caught the attention of everv one at all acquainted 
with the local history of this city. Formerly, about eighty cases, or 
upwards, was deemed no extraordinary list, and a week’s sederunt 
by no means a lengthened sitting of the court: at present, we un- 
derstand, the list amounts only to forty-nine, and itis expected that 
four days will be sufficien to close the whole proceedings. The 
sutting up of the low public-houses and spirit-cellars of every des- 
cription has, in our opinion, tended more to the decrease of crime in 
Glasgow, than any other of the many excellent laws introduced into 
cur police code. Our streets on Sunday had previously become a 
nuisance; now they exhibit something of the quiet and decorum be- 
coming so hallowed a day; and We thinkit is not assnming too 
much, to ascribe tothe same cause the more than usual lightness of 
the calendar at our present assizes.—Free Press. 

Sale of the original Whig club Chair.—At two o'clock on Thurs- 
day, the above celebrated chair was brought tothe hammer, at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, inthe Strand, it was put up by Mr. 
Cobbett, at eighipence, and after a deal of competition was knocked 
downto Mr. Wright, at 45 guineas. 

Requisition to Mr. Huskisson.—On Wednesday last,a meeting of 
the friends of Mr. Huskisson was held at the King’s Arms, Liverpool, 
to consider the propriety of forwarding an address to that gentle- 
man, requesting him again to offer himself as a candidate to repre- 
sent the borough in parliament: when the following address was un- 
animously agreed to, and ordered to lie for the signatures of the free- 
med:— 

To the Right Hon. Wm. Iuskisson, &c. 

Sir,—While we deeply lament the mournful event that rendered 
necessary the Jate changes in his majesty’s government, we are, at 
the same time, desirous to express to you the gratification we have 
received from the further proof which the king has given of the just 
value of your public services, by confiding the seals of the colonial de- 
partment to your charge. 

It is also with sincere satisfaction that we have learned from your 
communication to the mayor, that as your seat in parliament had be- 
come vacant, you were ready to resume the representation of Liver- 
pool, if called upon by your late coustituents, notwithstanding the 
urduous labours which must attend your increased public duties. 


Highly approving of your public conduct, and alive to your increa- 


s'ng and successful exertions to support the best interests of the na- 
tion as well as your devotion to the protection and promotion of the 
more immediate claims of this great commercial town, we desire to 
avail ourselves of the disposition you have expressed, and, therefore 
«lo most earnes'ly and cordially invite you again to <ome forward as 
a candidate for the representation of this ancient borough in parlia- 
nent. In making this request, we consider ourselves as expressing 


the general sentiments of the inhabitants at large, and we beg to as-| 


bure you of our warmest support. 


VPavictics., 








The French courts are about to have a case laid before them | 
which presents difficul'ies which it would require the wisdom of So- | 


Che Atvion,. 


Sandys do not recollect, with beds, if remaining the night be agree- 
able to Mr. Charles Morgan, Mrs. Charles Morgan and Miss Charles 
Morgan, and the governess whose name Mr. Walter Norton, Mrs. 
Walter Norton, and Miss Sandys do not recollect.—Llandillon Cas- 
le.—Country paper. 

Quantity and Quality—A Marquis said to a financier— I would 
have you toknow that fama man of quality.” ‘And I,” replied 
the financier, “am a man of quantity.” 


Scepticism.—The sceptics, who doubt of every thing, and whom 
Tertullian calls professors of ignorance, do affirm something, when 
they say we can affirm nothing, and admit that something is certain 
when they maintain that nothing can be certainly known. 


Matrimonial Consolation.—A younger brother had espoused an 
old aad ill-tempered wife, but extremely rich. He used to say— 
‘whenever I find my temper giving way, I retire to my closet, and 
console myself by reading her marriage settlement.” 


Composition.—The following is an address delivered by the mana- 
ger of a small theatre in Ireland. There were only three persons in 
the house :—* Ladies and Gentlemen—As there is nobody here, Ill 
dismiss you all; the.performances of this night will not be perform- 
ed; but the performances of this night will be repeated to-morrow 
evening.” 

Pleasant School Book.—A young man stepped into a book store 
and said he wanted to get * A Young Man’s Companion’” ‘ Well, 
Sir,” said the bookseller, ‘ here’s my daughter.” 

A Gascon Bed.—A Gascon officer, hearing some one celebrating 
the exploits of a prince who, in two assaults upon a town, had killed 
six men with his own hand: “ Bah!” said he, “I would have you 
know, that the very mattrasses I sleep upon are staffed with nothing 
else but the whiskers of those whom I have sent to slumber in the 
other world.” 

We have received the following curious epistle in the course of the 
week; we give it verbatim et lileratim: 

‘‘Misteg Avpin,—It havin bean raprasented to the Gentil Folks 
of our nebrood of Christian-street, where I carry’s on my Trade of 
Shos meeking, thatI have bane in the habits of helpin the parsons 
concarved in killing cats with bare guns, as mentioned in your jour- 
nal, for the pirpos of supplyin cheap slippers to the Public, which I 
have been in the habits of doin. I wish you wold, through the madi- 
am of your paper, contradict such report, as 1 hav always used le- 
gally imperti skins. By doin this, you would oblige your very obe- 
diant sarvant, “ Jonaruan Stitt.” 

Mr. Brougham.—At Appleby, whilst Mr. J. Williams was address- 
ing the Jury, Mr. Brougham yawned aloud, and soon afterwards 
again interrupted Mr. Williams, (says the Carlile Patriot) paused 
and remonstrated, on which 

Nr. Brougham said a letter of mine was going wrong, I did not 
wish one person to read what is designed for another. 

Mr. Williams—My learned friend says his letters are going wrong 
My learned friend is tired of my speech—but if he is not tired of 
mine, I candidly confess that he very often tires me, though I do not 
express ny feelings in quite so audible a manner as he has done this 
day. And now, I give him notice, that if he persists in his numerous 
and vexatious irregularities, 1 will imitate him, for once, and give a 
running commentary in his own style on all thathe says. This I 
know will interrupt the proceedings, prolong the cause, and produce 
no good result to either Plaintiff’ or Defendant—but it may probably 
have an effect upon my learned friend. One cannot very pleasantly 
speak through a voice constantly raised. My friend’s interruptions 
are incessant, and had much better be spared. He has great powers 
—great powers of mind, also great powers of Jungs—and if he would 
but wait till his turn comes, is perfectly competent to state what he 
has to say, and is in no danger of not being heard. Let him, therefore 
abstain from impeding the progress of business. If, however, he 
will not, ] shall most undoubtedly carry my resolution into effect, re- 
gardless of the consequences. 

Mr. Brougham revlied—I am astonished that my friend begins to 
think f should ever be tired of hearing him speak. He said, because 
linterrupted him, I was tired of hewviwg teim——but it does not follow 
I should be tired of hearing him. He says! rufile his patience. J 
declare that I never feel ruffled at any time during the most tiresome 
speech my friend ever made in his life. I goto sleep on such occa- 
sions. I lay my head on the table, take my nap, wake regularly at 
any thing material, and sometimes yawn a little. 

Mr. Justice Bayley—You have no right to yawn at another's 
speech, 

"i. Brougham—So I believe—I believe it to be soruled. 
From our files by the Silas Richards and New-York. 
REBELLION IN SPAIN, 
Loxpon. Sept. 29. 

The French papers of Monday have brought intelligence of two 
very important events, connected with the fate of the Peninsula, 
namely, the preparation of Don Miguel to leave Vienna for Portugal, 
and the departure of Ferdinand VII. from his palace in Madrid to 
the scene of insurrection in Catalonia. The former, (after the oc- 
currences with which we were already acquainted) was to be expec- 
ted in the ordinary course of things; but the latter, nothing short of 
the gift of prophecy could have anticipated. No one quality, beside 
cunning and duplicity, so preemiuently distinguishes his Catholic 
Majesty, as the regard which he has shown to his personal safety, 











and the timidity with which he has uniformly shrunk from the most 
distant appearance of danger. His brother, Don Carlos, had prece- 
ded him to Cataloniay and a Regency had been formed in Madrid 


Jomon to decide. ‘The following ave the facts: —A midwife, herself | for the government of the kingdom during Ferdinand’s absence, at 
with child, while assisting a woman in labour, was surprised herself | the head of which the Queen had been placed. The court of Madrid 


with the pangs of child-birth, The maid servant of the house, a young | 


Woman “of a certain age,’ was summoned to the succour of the two 


does not seem to rely exclusively on this parade of royalty through 
disaffected provinces. An imposing military force is to precede or 


suffering mothers, and in a few minutes received into her arms two | follow the King, to convince tie insurgents that his Majesty, wheth- 
male infants, which she placed in a cradle, but without marking the | et free or in bondage, has power to make his government respected. 


place of either. 
birth, and now both mothers claim the living one.—furet de 
Londres. 

The whole nomenclature of scented soaps being exhausted, a per- 
tumer at the west end of the town now displays in his window wha 
he calls a * Mefiiflucus Saponary Compound !” 

A Welsh Invitation. —Mr. Walter Norton, Mrs. Walter Norton- 
and Miss Sandys compliments to Mr. Charles Morgan, Mrs. Charles 
Morgan, Miss Charles Morgan, and the governess whose name Mr. 
Walier Norton, Mrs. Walter Norton.and Miss Sandys do not recollect, 
and Mr, Walter Norton,Mrs. Waller Norton and Miss Sandys request 
the favour of the company of Mr. Charles Morgan, Mrs. Charles 
Morgan, and Miss Charles Morgan, and the governess whose name 
Mr. Walter Norton, Mrs. Walter Norton, and Miss Sandys do not 
recollect, to dinner on Monday week nest. Mr. Walter Norton, Mrs. 
Walter Norton, and Miss Sandys beg to inform Mr. Charles 
Morgan, Mrs. Charles Morgan, and Miss Charles Morgan, and the 
governess whose name Mr. Walter Norton, Mrs. Walter Norton and 
Miss Sandys do not recollect. that Mr. Walter Norton, Mrs. Walter 
Norton, and Miss Sandys can accommodate Mr. Charles Morgan, 
Mrs. Charles Morgan, and Miss Charles Morgan. and the govern- 
ess whose name Mr. Walter Norton, Mrs. Walter Norton, and Miss 











One of the children died a few minutes after its | We have a suspicion, that more prominence has been given fo the 
| circumstances of this rebellion than it deserves, in order to afford a 


pretext for ulterior political designs. 
From the Gazette de France. 

Barcclona, Sept. 17.—The organization of the two battalions of 
tirailleurs is proceéding in this city with great activity—1,900 have 
been enrolled in two days. On the 7th, General Manso was at Soba- 
dell, five leagues from Manreza. Troops of different descriptions 
are daily arriving in Catalonia. Great events are expected after the 


25th, when the time fixed for pardoning those who return to their! _ . ‘ : ‘ ; 
| ed in endeavours to induce the Sublime Porte to enter into a pacifi- 


duty expires. 
The rebels, commanded by Castan Etrabas (the butcher,) appear- 
ed yesterday to the number of 2,000, before Girona, endeavouring 


to provoke the garrison by their cries, and calling the soldiers cow- | 


ards. They wished to afford their partisans an opportunity to rebel, | : 
| on the other hand, severe and intolerable losses to the commerceof 


constantly under arms, and Colonel Bassa sent out only one company | all nations, while at the same time, it has not been possible to admit 


of the Ist Regiment of Light Infantry, supported by a second, and | that the fate of Greece ha 
Terror spread in the ranks of the rebels—they all | 


and to open the gates of the town to them. The garrison remained 


10 horsemen. 
took flight ; about 30 were killed and wounded, and some taken pris- 
oners, and some ammunition was picked up, which those banditti 
threw away, in order to run the faster. 








Perpignan. - 16.—It is not surprising thatthe rebels increase 
every day in a formideble manner. The following Circular has been 
sept by the Governor Vilella, to all the people in his command, in 
order to form a large army tu blockade Girona:—_—_ 

“ By the General commanding the Third Division of the Royalist 
army. 

“it is suitable to the good of the service of our Lord, Don Ferdi- 
nand VII. (whom God protect), that all the people should coucur in 
supporting the just cause that we defend; in consequence, I order 
you, as soon as you have received this, that you inform the Comman- 
dant of the Royalist Volunteers of yonr district, if there be one, to re- 
pair immediately to Olot, with all the persons who are under his or- 
der. At the same time you will order all persons, in a condition to 
take the field, to repair at the same place with arms, as speedily as 
possible. | inform you, at the same time, as well as the Command- 
ant and all others, that the least delay and refusal shall be punished 
by a fine of 3000 francs, and you shall be put to death, if the resist- 
ance be open. “God preserve you many years. 

**Olot, Sept. 5, 1827. “MARIANO VILELLA. 

“ To the Mayor of the Village of-———” 

General Manso has taken up a position at Hostalrich, and Col, 
Basso, whois at Girona, remains stationary, although there are some 
parties of insurgents roving about the neighbourhood of Girona. 
Some cavalry are stationed at Ponmajor. This inaction must be at- 
tributed to the following Proclamation : 

** Don Juan Antonio Monet, Brigadier-General of the Armies of the 
King, Chevalier, &c. and General Commandant of the Army of 
Operation of this Principality : 

“Catalonians !—The third article of the King’s Order of the 31st 
of last month, published the 8th inst. by the Captain General of this 
army and principality, has informed you of the difficult and decided 
office which the King has deigned to confer on me by his own voice, 
and by his Ministers; it contains the most precise instractionsto sup- 
press the horrible revolution which has broken out in this country ; 
and which has been excited by some unnatural children disobeying, 
in the most criminal manner, our well-beloved Sovereign and the 
laws; opening a wound which will destroy the industry of Catalo- 
nia, at the very time that all the well-meaning part of the inhabitants 
are endeavouring, by their exertions, to cause the evils of the past 
times to be fergotten. 

The Royal Order mentions, with convincing proofs, the atrocious 
objects of this rebellion ; and this sacred document, and all that the 
Captain General and the Audiencia, and the Criminal Court have or- 
dered in these unfortunate circumstances, convict with full evidence 
the chiefs of high treason, who, intheir consciences, cannot fail to re- 
cognize their guilt, though they profess to entertain very different 
sentiments.—Thus, it is not to convince the guilty of their crime, but 
only to make public the decisive course which I must follow to fulfil! 
my duty in the service of the King my master, under the present cir- 
cumstances. Wilh this view, and by the consent of his exceliency the 
captain general, I order as follows :— 

“ Article |. Pardon shall be granted to all those who have united 
themselves with the Revolutionists, who now affiict and devastate the 
industrions province of Catalonia, provided that they return to their 
homes before the 25th of the present month, giving up their arms and 
ammunition to the mi itary authority or to the Baillies of their Dis- 
tricts. I appoint this term agreeably to the benevolent intentions of 
his Majesty. 

“2. The chiefs of bands are not includedin the Ist article ; they 
shall be punished with all the rigour of the laws. 

3. Those people are included in the pardon, who have joined in 
the revolt, sounding the toesin, provided they do not repeat it after 
this publication. 

«‘4- The Baillies will collect the arms they may receive, in conse- 
quence of the Ist Article, and shall give them up to the nearest mili- 
tary authority, taking a jreceipt, and classing them when they give 
them up, so as to distinguish those which belonged to the Royalis 
Volunteers. General JUAN ANTONIO MONET. 

‘* Barcelona, September 13.” 


b___— ___} 
TURKEY. 

Londan, Sept. 22.—TW€ Communications, official and otherwise, 
which have been reveived fros the Turkish Capital, within the last 
three days, are so far of importance as that they left the Porte in di- 
rect collision with the three great powers of England, France, and 
Russia. 

From the communications it may be collected— 

Ist. That on the 16th ult. the allied ministers presented by their 
drogomans a note, embracing the substance of a treaty which has al- 
ready been made public, for terminating the desolation of Greece by 
the Turkish arms, and settling the conditions of her future relation- 
ship to Turkey. This note prescribed a period of 15 days, when the 
answer of the Grand Seignor would be expected. 

2d. That on the 30th of August, when the allotted period might 

be looked upon as having expired, the three ambassadors demanded, 
through their Fat ser the reply of the Reis Effendi, who gave it 
| verbally ; and in decided language referred to the late Turkish ma- 
nifesto, declaratory of a fixed resolution to reject all interference of 
foreign powers between the Porte and her rebellious subjects: fur- 
| ther, that on the 3lst, a repetition of their message by the Christjau 
ministers produced a confirmation of the Turkish resolve. 

3d. That on tne 4th inst. the ambassadors of the allies met, and- 
not having received any further satisfaction from the Porte, came to 
the determination of requiring their passports, and leaving the Turk- 
ish Capital. This last fact, however, must be understood to require 
confirmation. 

Up to this period, then, it appears, that the dispute with Turkey 
was far from being settled; and it remains to be seen whether the de- 
cided tone assumed by the ambassadors would bring from the Porte 
any redeeming message of a nature to re-open the negociations. 
Some expectation seems to be entertained that Austria and Prussia, 
who have hitherto been no parties to the quarrel, and are, therefore, 
well adapted for the character of mediators, may, for the sake of pre- 
serving peace in Europe, now for the first time interpose, and pre- 
vent by their good offices the threatened rupture. 

The following is a translation of the note addressed by the Ambas. 
| sadors of France, England and Rassia, to the Reis Effendi, on the 
| 16th ult. 








To his Excellency the Reis Effendi. 
| “The undersigned are charged by their respective Governments, 
| to make to his Excellency the Reis Effendi, the following declara- 


tion:— 
| During six years, the great Powers of Europe have been engag- 


cation of Greece, but these endeavours have been constantly unavail- 


ing, and thus a war of extermination hae beeu prolonged between it 


‘and the Greeks, the results of which have been, on the one hand, ca- 
lamities, the contemplation of which is dreadful to humanity ; and 


s been at all within the control of the Otto- 
man power. 

“ The European Powers have, consequently, redoubled the zeal, 
and renewed the instances which they before made, to deter mine 
the Porte, with the aid of their mediation, to put an end to a strug- 
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~ by the crew of the ship+-twelve ayen to each; and after undergoing 


’ that be had vainéd” but (we mniles 


«lay, to lay before the Admiralty the details of the statement we have 


* 


ogle that it was essential to its own interests should no longer be 
“kept up. The Enropean Powers have the tore flattered themselves 
in the hope of a 80 heppy ® conclusion, es the Greeks 
themselves have in the ihtervalthown a desire to avail themselves 
of their mediation ; but the Sublime Porte has hitherto refused to 
Viste to counsels dictated by sentiments of benevolence and friend- 
sthip. ‘In this state of affairs, the Courts of France, England, and 
- Russia, have considered it their duty to define, by a special treaty, 
the lise of conduct they are resolved to observe, in order to arrive 
‘at the object towards which the wishes and interests of all the 
Christian Powers tend. Sr 
** In execution of one of the clauses of this freaty, the under- 
signed have been charged to ‘declare to the government of the 
Sublime Port, that they. sew in a formal manner offer their medi- 
ation between it afd the Greeks, to put an eud to the war, and to 
regulate, by a frieadly negotiation, the relations which are to exist 
between them in future. 
*: That further, and to the end that the success of this mediation 
may be facilitated, they propose to the Government of the Sublime 
Porte an armistice for suspending all acts of hostility against the 
Greeks, to whom a similar propvsition is this moment addressed.-— 
Finally, they expect at the end of fifteen days the Divan will clearly 
“make kacwn its determination 
The undersigned flatter themselves that it will be conformable 
to the wish of the Allied “Courts ; but it is their duty not to conceal 
from the Reis Effendi, that a new refusal, an evasive or insufficient 
answer, even a total silence on the part of his Government, will place 
the Allied Courts under the necessity of recurring to such measures 
as they shall ‘judge must efficacious for putting an end toa state of 
things, which is become incompatible even with the true interests of 
the Sublime Porte, with the security of commerce in general, and 
with the-perfect tranquility of Europe. 
igned, C. GUILLEMINOT, 
“S$ CANNING, 


“August 16, 1627. RIBEAUPIPRRE. 
POLAR ‘AND NORTH-WESTERN EXPEDI- 
TIONS. 


it ig arématkable fact that our two northern discoverers, Capt. 
‘Frauklin and Capt. Parry. arrived at the Admiralty, on their return 
from their respective expeditions, on the same day, namely, Stur- 
day last. Capt. Parry may be said to have totally failed in the ob- 
ject of his voyazes, but yet he has made a discovery of con-iderable 
value, by proving the impracticability of that object, and adding a 
new fact to our knowledge ofthe currents of the ocean. It appears 
that in the high latitude of 82 degrees, there is a perpetual current 
from the north, which»carries the whole body of ice ina southerly di- 
rection, aud prevents the traveller from making any progress to- 





M. Glover. 

Davenpart. 

Kelly. 

Vining, Romer, and Scott. 
STAGE-MANAGBRS-. 
tai» ‘ay Faweett. 
MUSICAL-DIRECTORS. * 


Mr. and Mrs. Noble. 
Wallack. 


Bishop. Sir G. Smart. 
. LEADERS OF THE BANDS. 
T. Cooke. Wodarch. 
CHORUS MASTERS. 
Harris. Watson. 
PANTomimE, &c &c. 
Barrymore. Farley, 


We know not whether the ingenious arranger of these opposing 
columns meant the forces to move against each other in great mass- 
es; or whether, after the Homeric fashion, hero opposes each his 
antagonist hero—Amazon her opposite Amazon. Under either sup- 
position, the contending corps are so neatiy balanced, that it would 
be very difficult to say to which side the fortune of the da. is likely 
Jo lean. In tragedy, we should certainly incline to Covent Garden. 
Macready cannot counterpoise the united telents of Kean and Young. 
Neither are Messrs, ‘\allack, Cooper and Younge, a match for ©. 
Kemble, Ward, and Abb..t; thoagh here the sifuggle would be more 
dubious. Cooper is certainly no tragedian; but then Warde is a stiff 
and unaffecting person. Kean, junior, is to be thrown into the bal- 
ance on the side of Drury Lane; but he is a wholly unknown quan- 
tity, And we can predicate nothing of his weight: for talents, like 
service, are noinberitance. [!, indeed, we trusted in a paragraph in 
a Morning Paper, we should expect an “intant Hercules” It taiks 
of their respective employers pitching the father and the son against 
each other in a manner truly unnatural: the managers, we dare say, 
know better “than to dream of any such struggle. In the Operatic 
department, Braham and Sapio are to be the principal combatants. 
Braham’s voice has perhaps lost some of its fine quality ; but there 
is a spirit in this little man which would drive fiom the stage a score 
of singers so tame— though so sweei—as Sapio. Their followers 
seem pretty equally matched. Bland isa pleasant singer and actor ; 
and Penson, if he couid subdue his extravagance, would be a useful 
auxiliary; but he is very inferior in sterling talent to J Russell, to 
wiom he is opposed, and whose operatic powers were discovered by 
a London audience last winter in the English version of the Turk in 
Italy. In comedy, Liston is himself a host; the lists on both sides 
are here peculiarly wel!-farnished, but Liston alone outbalances all. 
Mathews, also at Drury Lane, is a magnanimous hero—another 
Ajax, or at least a Philoctetes ; but we suppose he only comes down 
for a few nights. And Reeve, who is on the other side, is a clever 
fellow ; -but he cannet be in two places at once—until Easter, we 
perceive he is engaged al the Adelphi. Among the minor actors at 





wards the Pole, whether he moves on tlie ice or the water. This de- 
feats all the calculations:made on the possibility of reaching the | 
Pole, and seems peremptorily to forbid |he approach of man to the | 
axis of the world—to the metropolis of winter. We have no doubt! 
that Capt. Parry did all which courag~, sagacity and hardy strength | 
could perform; and the narrative of his’ sixty-one days toil onthe | 
ice-bergs will nv doubt be highly interesting both to the scientific | 
world, and to those who read trem general curiosity. We subjuin | 
che devouhts ofthe arrival of our intrepid discoverers :— 

Retuen ory Captain Panay —(From the Inverness Courier. )— 
Captain Parry, on leaving the Discovery Ship, at the appointed 
place, of the Spitzbergen coast, betook himself to the sledge boats 
prepared for his conveyance over the ice, in pursuance of his origi- 
oa! jotentions and instructions, and was out for the spave of 61 days: 
voe of the boats being under his own charge, and the other under 
thatof Lieutenant Ross. These two boats were hauled over the ice 





incredible fitigue, they feli that, for a great part of the tine, they 
were On floating ice-bergs which carried them soutlward, while they 
were stretching every nerve t proceed north ward—and thus, of ne- 
essity, they were compelled to abandon the eaterpcise. To estab- 
lish this important fact in the cledrést poipt of view, we haye to 
mention that during the last three Gays of the ¢xpedition, end on 
iaking his observations by (ite chronometer, Captain Parry* found 
iba souly. The expidition arrived at 
fatitude 82. 45.; and had it proceeded but 15 miles farther, Captain | 
Parry and his men, would haye obtained the pecuniary remunera- | 
tioa to. which they were entitled on reaching 83 ; but even this short 
alistance was found to be altogether unattéinable by any physical ef- 
fort. Nearly in the same line they had prdceded, the boats return- 
ed to the Hecla. Immediately on reachiig the ship, the @xpedition 
proceeded homeward, and was, ‘by stress of weartier, obliged to put 
in to the Orkneys, ftom Whence captain Parry, ‘for the sake'of «is- 
patch, took his departure in the Chichester, as already nolicéd, and 
is now posting on to London, where he expects to arrive on Satur 


first the honour to present to thé public. We are happy to add that 
Captaia Parry, and his officers and men, are all in’ good health. 


THEATRICALS, 
The following muster-rolis have been published by the respective 
dheatres: we found them in a newspaper, disposed in the $4me bat- 
le array in Which they are here marshalled.— Af/as. 











DRURY-LANE. COVENT-GARDEN, 
TRAGEDY. 

Macready. Kean aud Young, 
~Wallack. C. Kemble. } 

Cooper. Warde. 

VYounge. Abbot. 

Kean, Jun. (New) 

OPERA. 

Brahatn. Sapio. 

't. Céoke. C. Bland 

Bedford. Isaacs. 

J. Bland. Deruset. 

J. Russet'. Penson. 

G. Smithand Yarnold: 

COMEDY. j 

Dowton. W. Farrea. 

Liston. J. Reeve. ; 

Mathews and Wallack. ©. Kemble and Abbo 

Jones. Wrench. 

Harley. Fawcett. 


Power and Serle. 
Blanchard and Evans 
Meadows and Keeley. 
Bartley and Farley. 
LADIES. 

Miss Hughes. 
Vestris. 
Cawse and H. Cawse, 
Goward and Henry. 


Browne and Heoper. 
W. Bennet and Hughes. 
‘Tayleur and Webster. 
Gattie. 
Miss Paton. 

Love. 

Geesin and Bedford. 

A. Tree and I. Paton. 

Miss Grant. : 

Mrs. Bunn aad Mrs, W. West. 
Mrs. Davison. — 

F,, Tree and Foote. 

Prger and Knight. 


Mrs. Faucit and Miss Jarman 
Mrs. Glover. 

Chester and Chatterley. 
Gibbs and Jones ; 


of a short time ; while now, ships built on the present plan preserve 
their sheer for inany years.—Gct. 1st. 


Covent Garden, in this division, are some of our especial favourites— 
Wrench, the easy; Power, the racy; Blanchard, the odd; Keeley, 
the ridiculous; Fawcett, the judicious ; Meadows, the simple—these 
are not to be matched by the second-rates at the other house. Next 
comes the dazzling phalanx of ladies: who'shall decide between the 
force of so many batteries of bright eyes? such moving compaities of 
fine shapes—such a-brilliant society of opposing caps, bonnets, rib- 


bons, shawls, and pelisses? Who shall say whether the mild attrac if 
{ tions of Miss Foote, or the tropical fierte of Vestris’s charms, are to | 
) be the most overpowering. 


Miss Paton’s voice reigns paramount ; 
but Miss Kelly’s pathos, simple and natural, on the other hand con- | 
quers ail hearts. 
ions, are a nest of nightingales; but then we look again to the left, 
and tremble as we behold a squadron advancivg headed by Mrs. 
Bano and Mrs. W. West—these Amazonian dames, it is very clear 
might carry all before them; and there is Ophelia Smithson in their 
ranks, and the veteran Orger, the adroit Mrs. Davison, and the able- 
bodied Miss Love; so that it musthere be allowed, whatever may 
be the claims of Covent Garden in the feminine hrigade, the Drury 
Lane pussesses a force which must overcome all opposition. We 
suppose there is good reason why Mr. Noble musters among the la- 
dies—for our parts, we should have thought that “Mrs.” Vining had 


| quite as strong a claim to count with the gentlemen, 





Swunii7acv, 


Launch of the George the Fourth.—On Saturday week the George 
the Fourth, a ship of one handred and twenty guns, was launched ‘at 
Chatham, in the presence of the Duke and Duchess of Clarence. 
About half an hour before the launch, the Duchess, accompanied by 
many bighty distinguished personages, procecded to the head of the 
ship, for the purpose of naming her; a bottle of choice wine was pro- 
daced, onit was written, * Part of the stock of Lord Nelson’s wine, 
which he had on board his ship at the memorable tiattle of Tra fal- 
gar,’ which the duchess broke against the ship’s Lows, wishing suc- 
cess to the George the Fourth. This sWip is of the following dimen- 


sions? 

Feet. Inches. 
Length, extreme ‘ke ase oe t "Ow § 
Do of the gunyleck . - : - - -205 61-2 
Do keel for tonnage - - et - 170 31 
Breadth, extreme : gO ote KS 63 6 
Moulded . - - ° . . - o 8: > 
| aa, ae SO ed a 
Do from the keel to the top of the figure ltead  - - 57 #O 
Do of the stern : - 64 O 


Burden intons, 2, 602 14-94tbs. 


= 
ne ae 


q 





On the first of August Lord Cochrane captured, in the Hellas, a Turkish eorven 
BF 5 parapet tem nme Nayeeryer epee! pene ot Nene 
the combat lasted but a moment, and the Turks had 35 killed. We have had taut 
gence of this engagement before. ° 

A conspiracy of Coloctroni for surrendering Napoli to Ibrahim Pacha, for one mil. 


lion of ged was Soares by Gen. — who slices Senet some letters of that 
scoundrel, wi e i t his accomplices have met with, b f 
thé tlasefoaly fialf an hour before Gen. Church's arrival. » DY leaving 


Accounts hiave been received from China, which state, that the vetéran of I,; 
Macaftney’s days, Sing-T alin; is now no more. He died in Kausuh aeatianae 4 
old statesman was considered one of the pillars ofthe empire. ‘The war continug 
to rage in Bucharia. Cashgar had fallen in the hands of the insurgents, and Yarkand 
was expected quickly to foliow.—Cuurier. 

We understand that upwards of a qnarter of a million of money has been tray. 
mitted to London, from the Custom-house at Livshped, during the last fortnight, th. 
om wha of wifich money hasbeen received’ for duties on foreign cora.— Liz 
Albion. ‘ 

Tne announcement of Kean’s son to appear'at the opening of Drury-Lane Th, 
tre onthe Ist of October, his first appearance any stage, has excited much ta 
among the play -goiig people of London. — 

, The Parliamentary speeches of Mr. Cannin, 
tion. 

A number of the inhabitants of Liverpool haye invited Mr. Huskisson to resumo 
the station of representative of that city in Pathament. (See another column.]} 

Lord Ennismure died suddenly at his seat ‘at Convaniore, in Ireland, in Sept. 


We are given to understand that an improvement om the principles of ship-build. 
ing is at this moment under consideration. The master ship-wrights of his Majesty’, 
different doc:-yards are 1 ow in attendance at the Navy-Office, Somersct-House 
for the purpose of aiding and consulting on its feasibility —C outer. . 


We understand Mr. Rothchild has postponed his visit to the Continent uyiii 
next near, in consequence of his health not being perfectly re-established, and tl, 
advanced state of the season. The report of his being about to'retire from busines: 
is entirely without foundation. His eldest son is already already attached to th: 
establishmept here: the second and third are at present abroad, preparatory to their 
joining the houses at Frankfort and Vienna. 

A Life of Géneral Wolfe. which wili include more than 200 ofigifal letters 
written by the General to his friends, many of them on very interestihg subjects, 
will be published in the ensuing winter. , 


Mr. Wybergh, of Isel-Hall, in Cumberland, (the friend of Mr. Brougham,) who 
has proposed the Hon. and Learned Gentleman for Westmoreland, in his successive 
uttempts, died on the 10th instant. 


On the 8th of August last, the Right Hon. George Earl of Aberdeen was unani- 
mously elected Chancellor of King’s College and University of Aberdeen, in the 
room of his Grace the Duke of Gordon* deceased; and on the 28th of the same 
month, the Right Hon. John Viscount Arbuthnot was unanimously chosen Lord 
Rector.— Aberdeen Paper. 


__ The 1st Division of the 70th (Surrey) Regiment of Infantry, arrived on the Itth 
instant, at Cork, from Quebee, aud marched for Fermoy.— Courier, Sept. 17. 

The letters from Hamburg state, that Mr. Jacob has gone td Russia, to makefur- 
ther reports to Sovernment respecting the corn trade. 

An apothecary died lately at Tarentum, in Italy, leaving behind him a picture gal- 
lery, the produce of which is expected to be little short of £200,000. 

Snow was observed to fall on Sunday, the 9th Sept., at Newcastle, The morning 
was very. boisterous; the wind blowing from the south-east, and driving before it th: 
chilling flakes. 

An arrangement is said to be on the point of being concluded between France 
and the Dey of Algiers, in which the satisfaction obtained by France is to be hon- 
ourable and advaniageous 

Lord Kingston bas upwards of 50,000 mulberry trees growing on one estate in 
Ireland, and has already sent a quantity of raw silk to market. 


g are announced as ready for publics. 





__.The Rev. Mr. De Fernex will preach a sermgn in the French language on Sunday 
the 4th inst. in the Brick Church, Beekman street, at 7 o’cloc’ in the evening, afer 
which a collection wil! be taken to aid in the erection of a French Protestant Chun 
in New Orleans. 








Miss Goward, Miss Cawse, and their fair éémpan- | 





Numbers of guns onthe Lower deck 


82 32 pounders. | 


Middle do . ° ° ° ° - - ‘34 32 do | 

Upper‘'do - - 7. . <6 34 24 do fades | 
arter deck . . - . - 10 32 carron-| 

Ditto : : - - - 6°12 guns 

’ Forecast!e - , ° - 2 32 carrs 

Ditto . - - . - 2 13 guns 





Total 120 
The George the Fourth is by the same mould-as the Prince Regent, 
and is built with a rouad stern; and it way be safely affirmed, 
that the George the Fourth looks as well on the water as any ship 
built on the old plan, with this gigantic advantage—that she is 
twice as strong. 





| 


Was there ever a better plan invented for strength | 


on the present plan; the planks passing from side to side, round 


the bow and stera, render the ship literally speaking, a cask. This 
arrangement, united with the diagonal riders, makes the whole 
fabric one substantially connected body ; a greater proof of which 
cannot be needed than that, when a ship of the above dimensions 
was formerly IRunched, it was-usual for her to break her sheer, or, 
in-other words, for each end to drop several inches in the course 





The manafacturing business at Trowbridge, has experiencod a revival; good 


workmen have #uw constant employ. One house is paying about 1000 per week 
’ $r labour. 








> Exchaage at New-York on London 11 to 11 1-4 percent. 
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1827. 


The Britannia, Silas Richards, and New-York, have arrived from Liverpool ¢ 
Ying the week, bringing our London dates down to the Ist tlt. 

The crisisin European politics which we spoke of in Gur last paper is approac! 
jng with hasty strides, and great ‘and in}portant evébts seem to be ow the point of tu 
king place. Spain is in a state of insurrection, Portugal is turbulent and unsettle?, 
while Turkey not only rejects the pfoffered médiation of thethree principal power 
‘of Europe, but haé left’ them to take their own measures after treating théir ultimatu: 
with the most scornful defiance. We have given in the preceding columns, extrat!; 








sufficiently éopious, to enable our readers to form some idea of the present aspect of 


things, regretting that the pressure of other mafter ob Tges us to treat the subject 
so briefly. 
Sir Walter Scott.—We have given in this day’s paper the entire controvers: 


| between General Gourgaud and the author of the “ Life of Napoleon.” lo. 


the former could lave ventured into a discussion with such a masterly opponent, 
knowing the damning facts recorded against bith in the Colonial Office, ts per 
fectly surprising. Tlis letter, which is a compound of imbecility and jesuitica 
evasion, has not, We believe, been published by any of our contemporaries. W 
were on the pointof making some remarks on it. when the Edinburgh Jou 
nal was put into our hands, c4uiaining the following admirable commentar: , 
which precludes the necessity of our saying another word. We rejoice at> 
Walter’s triumphant vindication of himself, as that part of his work which re 
lates to the confinement of Napoleon at St. Helena has, perhaps, beew hore cen- 
sured than any other. Poor Gourgaud is hors de combat. 


To the Editur of the Edinburgh Weekly Journal... 

Sir.—I have been led to consider the question with some attention, 1 
the hope of being able to bring parties, in the legal phrase, to an issue ; or, 
in other words, to find what are the facts which Sir Walter Scott ha: 
averred, and which General Gourgaud challenges as false and calumnious 
The General’s general proposition led me to expect that these would b« 
equally numerous and grave. He treats the Life of Napoleon as a re 
mance, and the author as a romancer, and I expected, of course, with 
sothe ‘anxiety, thie specificinstarices which were to be produced of such an 
assertion. : 

The allegations of Sir Walter Scott are sim ly these :—that Gourgau'! 
oh various occasions, both at St. Helena, and in England, gave to the 
commijssoiners of the Allied Powers, and to the British Ministry, accounts 
of Napoleon Bonaparte’s condition in point of health, security, and afilu- 
ence, totally different fitém those given by Napoleon himself. More par- 
ticularly, that he (Gourgatd) Stated the EX-Emperor to Se in his ordinary 
health, whilst he pretended to be ill,—that he affirmed Napoleon was pos 
sessed of tei thdusand pounds in Spanish gold; while he affected ‘to be in 
such poverty as to be reduced.to break up his ene that he 
stated Bonaparte had easy means of making his escape, if he choose to 
avail himself of them, while he complained of the rigour of the restraints 
imposed on him and his followers. 

t was the ready course for Gourgaud either to confess orfeény the truth 
of his having made these statements, or anyof them; but it is equally 
certain, that, from one end of ‘his letter to the other, he tras neither don: 
the one nor the other. 


He uow says the projects of escape are a fiction: But he does not dens 


| than that of making a-cask, which is so firmly united, without nails | that he represented them as a reality; and till he docs-so, Sir Walte: 
jor any other fastening but the hoops, that it is almost impissible | Scott’s assertion must remain unimpeached. The author’ of Napoleon - 
| to break it to pieces? Thus is it, to a great degree, with ships built Li 


fe no where states that General Gourgaud’s communications were true- 
he has only said that tle Ceneral made them, and wishe® them to be be 
lieved as such. . 

Géneral Gourgaud next states, that the E:x-Emperor had no intentiow 
of making his escape. This, far from being contradictory of what is affirm 
ed by Sir Walter Scott, is expressly a confirmation of what he represei's 
General Gourgaud to have stated, namely, that Bonaparte had refused to 
concur in.any plan of escape which had been proposed by his attendan'- 
But the General has not contradicted, expressly or by implication, the 
fact of his having represented Napoleon’s escape as @a%y, and his remain 
ing at St. Helena as depending on the freedom of his own will. It was 
scarcely to’ be supposed that such an assertion, coming from such sow 
ter, could, be neglecteg by Sir Hudson Lowe, and njore gestrainfon \ag 
jeon’s person was the natural consequence*to be expected. 
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1827. ee +3 Ae 
Int ’ cneral Gourgaud says, that he no where spoke 
1 sesh poreese™ S when he was going from the Island ; and that 
. Governor and Mr. Swrmer then conversed in hispresence. He does 
th tell us what took place on that occasion ; but says his statements are 
jegracefally mi esented, without saying what they were, excepting 
it was natural for him to point out the inutility of the precautions taken 
ere yeat Napoleon’s escape, since he knew it was not his purpose to at- 
wh pane This seems a virtual admission of the general fact charged. 
yah not a word about his assertion of Napoleon being in posgeagion of 
pio while he pretended extreme poverty, and his being in. health 


‘ected sickness. We must therefore su e_that, these were 
A eS caeuations pope omer A which the General found it necessa- 
enter into with men at whose discretion lie says he was placed. Al- 
though the only discretion they had the power of yeaa: fron "am to decide 
the animportant question, whether he should be sent to Europe by the 
Ca or permitted to make adirect voyage. Whether he gave a real or si- 
w ated account of Napoleon’s health, wealth, and situation in respect of 
wale custody, General Gourgaud does not say, but ipsists upon its being be- 
jieved that he s ke nota word unworthy of him, ota 

The General’s notice of the express allegations of the Historian, that 
he repeated the samé communications at London, and for the express in- 
formation of the British Ministry, is almost ludicrously inexplicit. He says 
he never saw Lord Bathurst: it is nowhere alleged that he did so. He ad- 
mits he saw Mt. Goulbourn, but adds, as he wasofily sent for oncé or twice, 
that gentleman. could not have expected to get much out of him. In this 
way Fe parries the direct charge, “that he gave to the Under Secretary for 
the Colonial Department the self same account of Bonaparte that he had 
civer,.at St. Helena to Sir Hudson Lowe and, Baron Sturmer. The 
secount given by Mr. Goulburnof these two or three meetings is now be- 
fore the public, and it coincides almost word for word with that given in the 
ifistory of Napoleon. 

The only other point touched upon by Gen. Gour, ud, which seems to 
sound like matter of fact, ishis challenge to Sir Walter Scott“to produce 
aay written statemebts under his hand'to the same purpose with his verbal 
communications. If is no where stated that any such was asked or given. 
But is this a denial of the fact, that verbal communications were made to 
the purpose so often referred to?, and must Gen. Gourgaud’s verbal testi- 
mony go for nothing, because it was not written down and signed by 
him? It issurely sufficient that his evidence was deliberately given before 
different persons and at different times. Whether the facts he there averred 
concersing Napoleon 's condition be true or false, lies in General Gour- 
gaud’s own breast. he . ar er 

I shall close my investigation with the general proposition to which it 
has led me—that Monsieur Gourgaud’s complaint of falsehood and calum- 
ny, while it is repeated in every sentence, is not my ye by the distinct 
contradiction of one syllable of what is asserted in the Life of Napoleon, 
and has been since proved, by reference to the authorities from which the 
information was derived. Thus the case of our distinguished countryman 
is amply proved on the one hand, and does not stand impeached on the oth- 
er by any pointed assertion even of the party who complains of it. 

On the whole, I am tempted to take Jeaye of General Gourgaud in the 
words of Costar Pearmaiti to Sergeant Kite :—‘* Ay, Sergeant, we know 
that suldiers have more freedom of conscience than éther folk ; but for any 
of us to have made sych assertions, would have been aia — 
tion.” I am, Sir, yours, © IQUIS. 

General Stubbs, (an Englishman by birth) Governor of Oporto, has been ordered 
to Lisbon, to be tried by a Court-Martial, upon a charge of having written a letter 
to the Prineess Regent, advising her to reinstate the Minister Saldanha. As the 
General has been a firm Constitutionalist, this severity would lead us to suspect that 
he has been sacrificed to private malice ; or, what is worse, that the ultra-faction has 
an alarming influcace in the counsels of the nation. Don Miguel was on the point 
of setting out from Vienna’; and it was confidently asserted, that he was to be ac- 
companied by Prince Metternich. We should be glad if, the latter proves true, as 
the presence of so skilful a statesman will give cohesion and moderation to the 
new government. ; 





The British Packets—We have much pleasure in stating that the present Packet 
system is on the point of being broken up, having been found to be decidedly and 
tytally inconvenient, not only to his Majesty’s Government, but to all persons inter- 
«sted therein. From our Correspondent ig London, we learn that the Packets will 
shortly return to New York, but whether direct, or by way of Halifax, fis not stated; 
(if the latter, small schooners will be employed from that place.) The following 
letter whieh was posted at the North and South America Coffee-House in the 
latter part of September, is the first official announcement of the contemplated 
eiange. Thediscontinuance of the Packet from Mexico at Bermuda, neces- 
sarily includes some change with the North American Packets :-— 

“ Foreign Office, Sept, 20, 1827. 

“Gentlemen,—With reference toa letter addressed by you and other merchants 
engaged in trade with Mexico, to Viscount Dudley, on the %h instant, stating 
theinconvenience which was occasioned to the mercantile interests by the regu- 
Jation, whereby the Packet from Mexico was directed to touch at Bermuda, on 
its homeward vovage, I bave much satisfaction in acquainting you, by his Lord- 
thip’s direction, that the Oetober.and subsequent Packets, will be ordered ‘not to | 
visit that Island. “Tam, Gentlemen, &c. 

To Messrs. Baring. “J. BACKHOUSE.” 





From a precediag article it will Ye seen, that Capt. Rarry has returned from 
his expedition to the North Pole. The state of the ice, and the current, which 
itseems perpetually sets down from the north, must forever prevent us from | 
reaching the axis of the earth; and we have the satisfaction to know, that ge- | 
graphical discovery on that part of the globe, has been carried to its utmost 
possible limits. . 

The Third Report. of the Parliamentary Emigration Committee | 
has been published. It is full of interesting facts, and we shall en- 
deavour to copy some part of it next week. 


——— ‘ 


The dedication of the Masonic Hall, recently erected in this city, | 
took placeon Tuesday. It wasa grand and solemn ceremony and 
Produced a strong impression on the numerous assemblage present. | 
The consecration prayer was made by the R. W. and Rev. Dr. | 
Watnwright, one of the Grand Chaplains. An Address was delivered 
by R. W. and Rev. Heury J. Feltns ; two anthems were sung and 
the Rev. Dr. Wainwright concluded the proceedings with a prayer. 











Mrs. Knight wil have her Renefit at the Park on Wednesday, and takes the 
Duenna and Paul and Virginia. Miss Clara Fisher will appear as Paul. Miss 
Kelly and Mr. Horn will contribute their fine talents and an evening's entertain- 
ments fully equal any to that has preceded it may be expected. 4 





The Atlantic Sowvenir.—The season is approaching for those delightful literary 
‘anuals which have of late become 6o fashionable ; and the one we have just named 
's the first in the field. St is the third effort of the publishers, (Messrs. Carey and 
Lea, of Philadelphia,) who were the first to imitate in this country those beautiful 
Productions in literature. The present work is superior to either of its predecessors, 
im ils style and geying up, in the number and goodness of the plates, and, we 
think, in the excellence of its contributions. We_are only able to copy a few of the 
Shorter poetical gems which appear to us to be the most striking on rapidly glancing 
oer the delicate pages ;—that of the Pornouese Warrios is a very spirited sketch, 
and is accompanied by a fine engraving. The story is obviously taken from Denham 
and Clapperton's journey to the interior of Africa. Two of the pieces we have se- | 
leeted are by Mr. Sweeney, of Montreal, whose productions we have befure had the 
pleasure to recommend to our readers. . 

WHY DOTH THE BULBUL, 
Why doth the Bulbul to the rose 
Repeat his nightly lay, 
Yet cease at morn? because he knows 
Thou’dst shame his melody 





| 


Why do those bright seraphic eyes, i 
“4 That round us ; shiae, } 
3 
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Retire when morning bids thee rise? 
Because they yield to taine. 

IT twined a wreath at matin hour, 
And bound it in thy hair; 

The dew was dripping from the flow’r 
That blush'd in beauty there. — 


But look—even now—ere close of day, 
How pale the wreath I wove! 
The flowers have died of jealuusy. 
While Ll expire of lve. Robert Sweeny. 


BORNOUESE WAR SQNG. 
Thou God of our prophet! whose strength we all own, 
Whose smile is all sunshine, but tempest his frown ; 
Look forth on the fight, make our spears like thy flame, 
To scath where the} strike, and to strike in thy name. 


Make the battle to us like the gay wedding feast, 
And the neigh of our steeds like thy bolt in the east, 
To the ears of the Kerdies: Jet us the fight wage 
With the strength of the elephant—buffaloe’s rage 


Make us rush upon danger with death in full view, 
For glory is sweeter than honey when new ; 

And the faithful who fight for their prophet and creed, 
Shall never expire, though in battle they bleed. 


And now for Mandara! the battle of spears, 

The thunder of strife and the blood-stream of tears! 
Wherever we strike, may wild terror prevail, 

And the might of our strength make the Kerdies bewail, 


Our spears now shine forth like the red lightning fire, 
To shed the foul blood of the foes who conspire 

To scoff at our prophet, his skeik and bis laws— 
‘Fhe all-seeing eye that looks down on our cause. 


Stronger than rocks, than the lion more fierce, 
Our forest of spears shall the enemy pierce, 
For who can the rage of Bornouese restrain? 
The flame of his fix’d eye what foeman sustain ? 


Till prostrate on earth, they our mercy implore, 
Acknowledge our prophet, and vow to adore, 
Spear them, nor cease till the sun sees their bones, 
And hyenas feast in the midst of their groans. 


The timbrels and zemtgos now bid us prepare, 
The yerma is floating too, proudly in air ; 
Then onward, believers, then onward! away! 
The sword of the prophet must conquer to-day. 


THE NUN. 


Her eye is raised to heaven—no ray is there 
Of earthly pride, or passion.—O/er her brow 
Angelic, as she breathes the solemn vow, 
A bright expression spreads.— Her rich, soft hair, 
in radiant ringlets. down her bosom fair, 
’ Falls—like the beams of morning on the prow 
Of the light heaving bark !—’Tis past, and now 
A pale and pensive hue her features wear. 


So young—so beautiful—to turn aside 
From life’s fresh opening scenes, and sunny hours, 
Seems like religion’s triumph—but the heart 
Strives from itself in vain the truth to hide ; 
The sigh will rise, the tender tear wili start: 
Ah! Love still lingers o’er his faded flowers ! 
~ G. Wallingford Clarke. 


HYMN TO THE. SUN, 
An Indian Fragment. 
Ob thou, the golden fount of light, 
Slow ly rising o’er our chrystal sea, 
Thou art the glance of One more bright, 
More pure, more glorious far than thee. 


He calls thee from thy eastern bed, 
He bids thee on the waters shine, 
And, when thy loveliest beams are shed, 
We own in thee his smile divine. 


When o'er the hills the huntsman roves, 
And seeks his prey in forests drear, 

He greets thee in the pathless groves, 
And scorns the thought of toil or fear. 


When wintry storms assailour shore, 
And blasts sweep fierce and darkly down, 
‘With thee our joy returns once more, 
Whose smiles subdues the tempest’s frown. 


To thee the buds of spring we owe, 
The verdant mount, the flow’ring plain ; 
From thee the frui!s of autumn flow, 
And all its stores of yellow grain. 


Shine on, O Sun! with golden light, 
And spread thy mantle on the sea; 
Thou art the glance of One more bright, 
More pure, more glorious far than thee! 


THE SEA SYLPH’S SONG. 


Awaken music's numbers, we are spirits of the wave, 

And our nature never slumbers but within a coral cave, 

We have tresses darkly waving, that aroand our temples twine, 
And those locks are ever laving in the crystal foam of brine. 


We have garlands greenly growing far beneath the babbling sea, 

We have fountains freshly flowing there, and heather haunts have we, 
We have bowers brightly blossoming as bland as rosy May, 

And we've diamond lamps illuming our homes beneath the spray. 


The harps o’er which our fingers oft in girlish gladness glide, 
Whose magic music lingers soft along the leaping tide, 

Are strewn upon the shining sands that circle coral cells, 

And sea sylphs are the only hands thal can awake those shells. 


The sunbeams on the waters may shed bright and burning rays, 
But Neptune’s fairy daughters ever laugh at Phebus’ blaze, 
And whilst they're gaily stringing purest pearls adown the mair 
Their lips ‘and shells are singing forth a soul-entrancing strain, 


Our bark is every billow, and our sail is every breeze, 
And every pearl our pillow is, beneath the babbling seas, 


Where carmine cheeks are blushing, and where lips have purple dyes, | 


And beauty’s light is gushing forth from rainbow painted eyes. 


There laughing love reposes on a couch of halcyor ;lumes, 


| A wreath of budding roses rouad his brow «mits perfumes, 


But ah, bis barren quiver rests all harmless by hic i 
For he bas prest ynio bis breast a sea sy!nt } 
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Then ’waken music’s numbers, we are spirits of the wave, 
And our nature never slumbers but within a coral cave, 
Our bark is every billow, and our sail is every breeze, 
And every pearl our pillow is, beneath ibe babbling seas. 
araaectinn* 


OH, HAD I A THOUSAND EYES. 
Oh, had I a thousand eyes, dear, 

On thee they should all be turn’d; ay 
And no other orbs, thougi bright their ray, ’ 
Should tempt for a momen! my gaze away, 

‘While thine before we burn'd, dear, 

While thine before me burn’d. ’ 


And had I a thousand tongues, dear, 
They all should speak, thy, praise ; ’ 

Each prayer they utter'd -hould breath of thee, 

And of thee alone—and thy name should be ; 
The burthen of all their lays, dear, ; 
The burthen of all tieir iays. ; 


Ob, had I a thousand ears, dear, } 
They should listen to ‘hee «lone ; 
Though sweetest voices were warbling near 
Their Sweetest strains, | should only hear 
The soft notes of thine own, dear, 
The soft notes of thine own. 


And had I a thousand hearts, dear, 
They should every one be thine ; 
For I'd do with them all, as I have done, 
In the temple of love, with my present one— 
I'd offer them at thy shrine, dear, 3 
I'd offer them at thy shrine. Robert Sweeny. 


Passengers in the Silas Richards from Liverpool, Mrs. Musgrove, Master Grif- 
fith, Messrs. Griffith, Molineaux, Turnbull, Handy, Orr, Herring, Chambers, and 
eighteen in the steerage. . R 

Passengers in the Suily from Havre, J. Roques, lady and 3. children, of Louisi- 
ana, Mrs. C. Laurens, of S. Carolina, Mr. J. and Miss L, Packard, of New York, 
Mr. M, Frederick and lady, of Georgia, Mrs. M. T. Cornille, of France, Messrs. { 
b. P. and J. E. and St. A. and N. Prudhomme, of Lousiana, Col. H. Bacot, J. Viel, , 
and A. P, Pildt,of S.C., W. B. Draper, of Boston, N. Leroy, of France, N. J. 
Becar, of New-York, 5. B. Werckmeister, of Norfolk, and one in the steerage. 

Passengers in the New-York from Liverpool, Mr. and Mrs. Ray, Miss: Prime, 
Miss Sands, Mr. and Mrs. Sanderson, I. Oarow, F, Prime, G. Laurie, S. Hickman. 
of New York: Mrs. Orr and Mr. Buchanan Omah, of Ireland ; H. Henderson and 
E. Holden, of New Orleans; J. Stuart, of Pittsburg; W. Stuart, ef Charleston, 
8.C.; Rev. M. R. Forrest, of Delaware county, N. Y.; A. Dany, of Leeds, 03 
S. R. Carver, of Sheffield; Mr. Schofield, of Birmingham; N. Silsbee, Jr. of Sa- 
lém ; J. Andrews, of Norfolk; R. Edmonton, of Otsego; J. Jones, of Londop ; 
P. Muller and A. Gortzenback, of St, Gall, Switzerland. 

Passengers in the line ship Corinthian for London, which sailed on the 1st inst. 
C. M’Kenzie, British Consul General to Hayti; Mr. M’Rensie, and two servants ; 
Messrs. Lokman, Ryersop, and M’Alpine of England. ey 

Passengers in the — F lotida, for Liverpoo!, which sailed on the fst inst.— 
Mr. Timmins and lady, Gabriel Mead, Rk. N Foster, O. P. Stone, Alfred Brooks, 
Andrew Brown, and Geo. Pardow, jr. of New-York; Richard Conery, jr. of 
Dublin; C. Robbins, of Birmiugham; Richard Beil, George Peabody, and John 
Ferguson, of Baltimore; Mrs. M’Cowan, of Scotland; John Fyfe, of Glasgow, 
and R. A. Crafts, of Boston. 

W E have the pleasure to inform our readers, that Mr. L. FINN, the celebrated 
Fancy Glass Worker, fiom London, arrived in our City, and intends ma- 
king a display of his abilities, which will, no doubt, prove 2 great treat tothe admi- 
rers of Genius and Art. a pleat [Nov. 3.] 
Cle THEATRE.—Ladies and Gentlemep disposed to negotiate for 
engagement at this Theatre, are requested to make immediate application.— 
Letters addressed to ROBERT MAYWOOD, and left at the Albian per poh Garg 
street, care of Dr. Bartlett, will be attended to, and if required, shall be ¢onfi- 
dertial. . . 


AST NOTICE.—The splendid New-York Lottery will positively be drawn 
on Wednesday next; the higtiest prizes are $50,000, $20,000, $10,000. Tickets 
$20, Half $10, Quarter $5. In the next Albion we will give the result. You 
have yettime to call or send for Tickets or shares to your obedient servants, 
N.& 8. SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway. 
N, B. Exchange business in all its branches, Drafts collected, Bank of Keglosd 
Notes, Sovereigns, Guineas, and every description of Gold and Silver bought 
and sold. Fivet rate bills of Exchange on London and Liverpool, ° ‘[Nov. 3. 


w-wr7 FORK MERCANTILE PENMANSUIP.—It is generally known that 
the business writers of this city are’ far inferior, as a body, to those of Lon: 
don, Edinburgh, or Dublin. This inferiority caynpt be attsibuted to ascarcity of : 
writing masters, nor would it be prudent inthe subscriber, who professes to be a } 
thorough reformer of the art of teathing writing ds applied to business purpo- ‘ 
ses, to say what cause produces that iuferiority. remarks however, may be : 
made, which cannot be awe as or ton pers The circumstance of a man be- 
ing a very superior penman, is no evigence whateyer that be is able to give a 
cuales skill S Sacto, Ur to reform he hand of 4 gentleman hd has pO bt oh 
written badly. A good teacher miust be a good penman, but a very famous pen- ) 
matt may be a very inferior teacher. The undersigned is now convinced that he , 
taught writing for eight years upov plans generally admitted to be the best, with- 
out knowing any thing about the art of teaching. That time is past. Conscious 
of possessing the ability, the subscfiber is determined to use all the means in his 
power to have the business penmen of this city considered as models at home 
and abroad. ' 

To prove the interest which the writer feels in the subject, he will deposit im- 
mediately in the hands of any person named by the class, the sum of $175, to be 
given on the Ist of May, in three prizes, one of $100 one of $50, another of $25, 
to those of his pupils who shall enter after the ent date, and who shall™® the 
time be pronounced by judges chosen by themselves, the best business penmen. 

And he furthet engages, that if the patronage which he has received since he : 
has taught upén the present system, shal] be continved, which he bas no reason t 
to doubt, that pe will bereafter give annual premiums to the amount of $300. 

Classes attend all the different hours, from 64 in the morning until 10 in the 
evening,and new ones are about forming. , 

Tae following form of receipt given every pupil on entrance, Received of A. B. 
$— in advance for a course of lessons in penmanship, which entitles him to a 
seat in one of my classes until his improvement shall be entirely satisfactory. 

W. S. MAC LAURIN, Writing Master, No, 99 Beekman-st. 

Terms and other particulars made known on application. No pupil admitted 

under the age of 16. [Nov. 3. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 
LET, a few good Rooms in a House pleasantly situated with a southern 
aspect on the Battery, and with boarding, or breakfast only. This situation 
is recommended by its being less noisy than other parts of the city, and a vers 
agreeable winter residence for small families. Accommodation also for a few s 
gentlemen who may agree to occupy one room. Terms more maderate thag 
usual. Inquire at No.6 State-street. lh: [Nov. 8. I 
CHUYLKILL COAL.—The New York and Schuylkill Cogl Company have 
now landing, ye cargoes of Coal, of a supetior quality. Orders for 
which, left at their office corner of Beaver lane and Washington street, or with 
Thomas R. Mercein, No 48 Wall-st. will pad 4 prided to.’ | 
ALTER NEXSEN, Secretary. 
Persons residing at Brooklyn, are respectfully informed that Orders fur Coal, 
left at the aboye named places, will be promptly supplied from vessels lying 
here. re ala (Nov. 3 
YARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warehouse 
& to the house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, a 
few doors below St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton aiid Déy streets. Mrs Gan 
telo bas connected the Millinary and Dress Making with her Corset Establish, ‘ 
ment and has nodoubt by her attention and punctuality to give ee : 
, ; ov. 3. ; 


Southern District of New-York, ss. 

E it Remembered, That on the 10th day of August, A. D. 1827, in the 52d year 
B of the Independence of the United States of America, T. D. Porter, of the said 
district, hath deposited in this office the title of a book, the right whereof he claims 
as proprietor, in the words following, to wit : Comparative Price Curgerit, and Euro 
pean and American Commercial Reporter. ’ 

In conformity to the Act of Congrese of the United States, entitled “ An Act for 
the cucouragement of Learning, ty securingthe copies of Maps, Charts, and Rooks, 
to ihe authors and proprietors of such cop):s, during the time therein mentioned.” 
Ani also an Act, entitled “ An Act, supp’*mentary to an* Act, entitled an Act for 



































the encovragement of Learning, * y acc. ing *” opics of Maps, Oharts, and Books. 
to the authors and pr the times thercin mentioned, 
: engraving, and etching 

, FRED. I. BETTS. 

~n Castriet of New-York 




















Tye Army. 
MILITARY PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 


War-Office Sept. 10, 1827. 

2d Regiment of Life Guards—Cornet and Sub-Lieutenant John 
Kinlock to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Howard, promoted. Rich- 
ard Franklin, Gent. to be Cornet and Sub-Lieutenant, by purchase, 
vice Kinlock. ° 

44th Regiment of Foot—Lieut. Robert F. M’Dermott, from the 
20th Foot, to be Lieut. 

46th Ditto—Capt. Hans Morrison, from the half-pay, to be Cap- 
tain—vice Mallet, deceased. ; 

85th Ditto—William Todd, Geut. tobe Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Blake, promoted. 

Ceylon Regiment—Capt. Francis N. Earl of Mount Charles, from 


half-pay, to be Capt. v. Antill, promoted. 
Hospital Staff.—Assistant Surgeon E. Pilkington, from the 7th 
Foot, to be Surgeon to the forces, v. John Bell, placed upon half- 
pay. Daniel Maclachian, Gent. to be Hospital-Assistant to the 


Forces, v. Fletcher who resigns. 

Memorandum.—The date of the promotion of Brevet Major 
Longden, from the 33d Foot, to an Unattached Majority, has been 
altered from the 13th February 1827, to lst March 1827. 


War Office, Sept. 24. 


5th Regt. Drag. Grds.—Capt. Francis Westenra, from the h.p., to be Capt., v. 
Hon John Kennedy, who exc., rec. the diff, d. Sept. 18, 1827. 

7th Do.—Corn. John Edmund Thewles to be Lt: by pur. v. Trotter, prom. d. 
Sept. 6, 1827; John Lewis Duntze, gent. to be Corn. by p- v. Thewles, d. Sept 13. 
1827 


17th Regt. of Lt. ~~ W.Cunningham Douglas to be Lt. by p. v. 
Weidh De. and Wm. Wentworth, gent. to Le Corn. by p. v. Douglas, both d. 
Sept. 6, 1827. 7 

T% or Gren. Regt, Ft. Gds.—Lt. and Capt. Samuel Long to be Capt. and Lt.- 
Col. by p. v. Barrett, who retires; and Ens. and (Lt. Richard Wm. Astell to be 
Lt. and Sipe. by p. v. Long; and John Adrian Hope, gent. to be Ens. aad Lt- by p. 
v. Astell—all dated Bept. 13, 1827. 

434 Do.—Gapt. John Green Amos, from bh. p. 40th Ft. to be Paym. v. Thomas 
Tierdey, placed upon bh. p.—d. Sept. 6, 1827. 

4%h Do--—Capt. Duncan Campbetl, from the bh. p. to be Capt. v. James Hutch- 
inson, who exch. —d. Sept. 13, 1827. 

76th Do.—Lt.-Col. Wm. Leader Maberley, from the 96th Ft. to be Lt.-Col. v. 
Jobn Wardlaw, who retires upon h. p.—d. Sept. 13, 1827. 

92d Do.—Ens. Johu Hughes, from the 91st Ft.to be Adjt. with the rank of Lt, 
v. Deans, decd.—d. Sept. 13, 1527. 

95th Do.—Lt.-Cot. James Fullarton, from the h. p. to be Lt.-Col. v. Maberley, 
app. to the 76th Ft.—d. Sept. 13, 1827. 

Veylon Regt.—Philip John Borton, gent. to be Sec. Lt. by p. v. Grant, prom.— 
d. Sept. 18, 1827. 

Cape Corps (Cavalry.)—Lt. Steph. John Welch Fletcher Welch, from the 17th 
Lt. Drag. to be Capt. by p. v. Massey, app. to the 53d Ft.—d. Sept. 6, 1827. 

UVnattached.—The uuder mentioned Lis. actnally serving upon f. p. in Regts. 
of the Line, whose commisssions are daied in the year 1811, have accepted pro- 
motion upon half pay according to the General Order of the 27th Dec. last;— 

To be Capts. of Infaatry—Lt Wm. Payne, from the 33d Ft. d. Sept, 15, 1827, 
and Lt. Anthony Vancroson Somersall Forbes, from the 64th Ft.d. Sep. 25, 1827. 

Staf.—Quarterm. Fred. Kinkie, on h. p. 19th Lt Drags. to be Aciing Adjt. to 
the Ridiug Establishment at St. John’s Wvod Barracks, with the temporary 
rank of Cornet in the Army while so employed—d. Sept. 6, 1827. 

Memoranda.—The date of the appointments of Surgeon Ayton, from the 9/st 
Foot, to the 34th Foot, aud of Surgeon Lamert, from h. p. 1st. Royal Veteran 
Battalion, to the 91st Four, has been altered from May 31, 1827, to July 8, 1827. 

of Ordnance, Sept. 24.—Royal Regt. of Artillery —Sec. Lt. Dawson 

Warren to be First Lt. v. Duncan, retired on half pay, d. Sept. 15, 1827. 


Whitehall, Sept. 27th. 


The.King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, granting the dignities of Viscount and Earl of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland unto John William Viscount Dudley and Ward, 
and the heirsmale of his body lawfully begotten, by the names, styles, and titles 
ot Viscount Ednam of Ednam, ia the county of Roxburgh, and Earl of Dudley 











NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Plymouth. Sept- 12. 

The Circe, 46 gun frigate, will be launched from this dock yard on 
Saturday afternoon next. The Royal Adelaide, 110, in proceeding 
with rapidity, and is expected to be launched in June or July next. 
The Tweed, 23, capt. Lord J. Churchill, arrived on Sunday, in 6 
deye — Portsmouth, and sailed again immediately for the Cape of 

ood Hope. 

‘The Romney, 50, capt. Nicholas Lockyer, C. B., arrived yesterday 
from Quebec, last from Cork. 


— 


She Drama ‘ 


The Park Theatre.—If, during her recent engagement, Miss Kelly’s 
attractions seemed somewhat impaired in the public eye, the cause 
was not, most assuredly, any diminution of the public liking. A 
Benefit is the occasion on which the standing and character of a 
performer may be correctly ascertained. On Tuesday, such an 
opportunity was offered to test the public respect for this lady, and 
the result was highly favourable to her. A more crowded house 
has not been seen for many years. The receipts were not much 
less than $2000. This is an immense sum, Some of the news 
papers have rated it considerably larger; but newspapers, we 
repeat it, are unsafe authority. Miss Kelly is one of those artists 
who should regard America as the paradise of actors. I! is many 
years since we saw her, for the first time, make her appearance at 
Drury Lane in Juliet. {t was by no means an over-successful debut. 
From that time she languished through her engagement, playing 
seldom, never in first-rate parts, and principally known for her melo- 
dramatic exhibitions, for which she was admirably fitted by a fine 
and flexible figure, a handsome face, and an ‘‘eye like Mars.” 
In this country, her fortunes have been more brilliant. No actress 
has ever had, amongst us, so popular and profitable a career. Had 
all her engagements here been made on her own account, she must 
at this time have accumulated something like a fortune. But Miss 
Kelly has not been popular without deserving it. We are not to 
be led away by the glare of a London character. Though it is 
rarcly that any one there can cozen himself into an unmerited fame, 
yet it is frequently the case that those who have talents of a leading 
order, are cheated of their fair proportion by partiality, prejudice. 
or neglect: so was it with Miss Kelly at Drury Lane. She is an 
actress of great merit. Now, that Miss Chester has retired, and 
Mrs. Davidson grown old, there is not her equal on the Lonauon 
stage, in parts of genteelcomedy Miss Jarman is too tragic, and 
Miss Foote too mawkish. The misfortune of Miss Kelly was, her 
relationship to that extraordinary actress, her Sister Fanny. The 
play-goers were so used te her surpassing excellenee, that they 
would not endure the semblance of inferiority in any one who bore 
the same name. The Beatrice, Lydia Languish, Letilia Hardy, 
and Rosalind of Miss Kelly, are about the best we have. ‘They are 
spirited, easy, arch, and genteel. 
text; and, in the business of the stage, skilfal and correct. In ma- 
king a sarcasm tell, or in giving point to a witticism, she has no 
equal here. Indeed, her manner is altogether of the satirical cast. | 
Therefore, though liking both, do we prefer her Beatrice to her | 
other parts. The spirit of the character seems to be congenial | 
with her own, On ‘Tuesday, however, she chose to appear in an | 
unimportant piece, leaving the public to shew their regard for pas! | 
efforts, and not for the performance she exhibited. Miss C. Fisher } 
and Mr. Horn liberally threw in their aid, aud the result was, the 
thronged house we have mentioned. 











of Dudley-castle, in the county of stafford. 
The King has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the | 


Great Seal, granting the dignites of Viscount and Earl of the United Kingdom | uve crossed the Atlantic. 


i John F ick d Cawd irs | A : 
Zeeman ane, Drelepe So90 6 SSE bs Cowdery And the Delve | tenderness, that those who are untouched by it can have very little 


Emlya of Emlyn, in the county of Camarthen, and Earl Cawdor, of Castiemar- | music in their souls, We saw him in Orlando, and were deligh‘ed 


of Gre 
male of his body lawfully begotten, by the names, styles,and titles of Viscount 


tin, in the county of Pembroke. 
Office, Sept. 21-—The King has been pleases! to approve of Mr. Reu-| fap (he performance of Der Freyschutz. 


Foreign ; p 
ben Harvey as Consul at Cork for the United States of America. 


Lieutenants of Artillery of fifleen years standing and upwards in| great confidence of the effect it will probably produce. The Drury 


ihe service. —A correspondent infarms us that the Master General of | 
the Ordnance bas taken the claims of these officers to promotion, in. | 
to his consideration, and that in a short time an arrangement to this 
effect will be made publi¢, The number of Lieutenants of this class 
is 04—viz, 19, whose first conditions are dated in 1807 ; 26 in 1808; 
16 in 1809; I4ia 1810; Gin 1811; and I4in 1812. It isa fact that 
many of these officers have (though they still remain Lieutenants) 
shared in the campaigns of the Duke of Wellington, from Talavera 
to Waterloo. 


Extract of a Private Letter from Brighton.—“ You are, of course, 
aware that the reduction in his Majesty's army, recommended to his 
Majgsty’s Ministers, by the lamented Mr. Canning, and approved by 
his grace the Duke of Wellington,are in progress. Twenty-seven 
soldiers of the 7th Hussars—the proportiou of the number of men 
belonging to that regiment now quartered bere.—have been, or are 
on the point of being discharged, in pursuance of that measure. 


Flogging abolished in India. 
Head- quarters, Calcutta, March 19, 1827. 

The Commander-in-Chief is satisfied, from the quiet and orderly 
habits of the native soldiers, that it cau very seldom be necessary to | 
inflict oa them the punishment of flogging, while it may be almost 
entirely abolished, with great advantage to their character and fvel- 
ing. 
his excellency is therefore pleased to direct, that no native soldier 
shall, in future, be sentenced to corporal punishment, unless for the 
crime of stealing, marauding, or gross insubordination, where the 
individuals are deemed unworthy to continue in the ranks of the 
Army. 

Whenever. in such cases, corporal punishment is awarded by a 
Regimental Detachinent or Brigade Court Martial the proceedings 
are to be referred, with a descriptive Roll of the prisoner, and a re- 
port of bis previous character to the General or other Officer com- 
manding the Divi-ion, before the sentence is carried into effect; and 
if he €gnfirms it, and does not see cause to remit the punishment, he | 
he willpat the same time, direct the man to be discharged from the | 
Service. 

This order is to be clearly explained to every native corps, by or- | 
der of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

W. LL. WATSON, 
Adjutant-General of the Army. 


GENERAL ORDER. 

Horse Guards, Sept. 15, 1827. 
As the regulations and practice of the service do not euthorise Of. | 

ficers of the Medical and Commissariat Staff to employ soktiers as 
their servants, and very great inconvenience has been found to re- | 
sult from avy extension of such indulgence beyond the limits sanc- | 
tioned by custom, and fixed by regulation, the commander-in-chief | 
directs, that henceforward, no soldier, whether belonging to invalid 
or veteran companies, or regiments of the line, m»y be permitted to | 
be employed as a servant to any Officer on the Medical or Commis- 
sariat Steff. 
By command of bis Grace the Commander-in.chief, j 
HENRY TORRENS, Adjt.G a. 








Mr. Horn is growing into popularity with every performance. Peo. 
ple begin to perceive that he is far the best English singer (hat has 
There is in his style such sweetness and 


The musical world is anxiously waiting 
Mr. Horn has been disci- 
plining the choruses and orchestra for some time, and he speaks with 


with every one otf his songs. 


Lane piece is to be followed, as it is the only one which was played 
with all Weber's music. Caspar, Mr. Horn, (his original part) ;— 
Linda, Mrs. Knight, and Adolph, (the lover) Miss Kelly. The cho- 
ruses are to comprise all those in the company who have voice 
enough (and of the right kind) to be heard beyoud the first row in 
the pit. { 

Mr. Horn's benefit will take place on Monday. The Bill is the | 
strongest we have seen fora longtime. First comes the Marriage of | 
Figaro, in which he will sustain Almavira. This part has not ustal- 
ly been played by a vocalist, on the English stage. Cherubino by the | 
little Clara Fisher. Mrs. Knight in Susannah, and Miss Kelly in the | 
Countess. ‘This lady will also play Cecile in the interlude of the Se- 
cret. Abon Hassan, a new opera, isto be brought forward on this 
occasion for the first time. The principal characters by Mrs, Knight 
and Mr. Horn. We have thus particularized the performances of 
Monday, because we are extremely anxious that some solid evidence 
of public regard should be given to this eminent singer. The public | 
however is a selfish creature, and will not always perform its acknow- 
ledged duty, unless it be bribed todoso. It may now gratify its own 
desires whilst it renders a just tribute to Mr. Horn. 


We ought not to pass over, without praise, the regular actors at 
this house, They appear, within a shorttime, to have been touched 
with some new impulse, and bave risen intoa better style ofacting. 
Placide has more especially improved. He haslittle to fear from a 
comparison with any rival, and the way isnow opened to him of 
reaching the front rank of his profession. So has Mrs. Sharpe kept 
up her march of improvement. She is what may be called ‘‘a use- | 
ful actress,”’ playing in every thing—never ill, and often admirably. 
Mrs. Hackett is, in chambermaids and country girls, full of life and 
meaning. Her singing talents we have no call to praise, as they 
are known to be very considerable. Rees is a comedian of great 
merit. His Paul Pry is the best we have seen in this country.— 
Chapman (of the Bowery) is the only one capal le of performing it 
so well. Of Mr. Barry we need say nothing here. His versatility, | 
correctnes, good sense, and dramatic taste, are as well appreciated 
by the town as by the manager. It would not be amiss, however, | 
for Mr. Barry to abate alittle of his imitation of Macready ; and to! 











| ucquire a Girmer and more upright movement on the stage. At pre- | 


sent he appears tv think that the serpentine is the only line of beau- 
ty, and twists his body as nearly as possible into the shape of the | 
letter S. 

Mr. Simpson promises (in his play-bills) to favor the public with | 
a variety of new pieces. Some of them are quite ready for perform- | 
ance. Why does not one of the Theatres bring out Kenny's last | 
comedy of “ Spring and Autumn?” The London newspapers are 
quite frantic in its praise. 

The French Company played but three times. Their last per- 
formance of “ La Dame Blanche’’ was namerously altenced in spite ) 
of the countervailing attraction of the S'gnorina’s Farewell Night | 
atthe other house. It is settled that a series of performances shall | 
be given by the New Orleans Troupe every summer, in New York 
and Philadelphia. The experiment has been tried, and found to 
succeed, particularly in the latter city. ‘We are glad of it, 





She is always mistress of ber |- 


| the Continent and to different parts of England, 






of foreigners, whose ignorance of the langua % 
the amusement of OW Verdianbidaiaele.” CP CO TOES OH Hon 
The Bowery Theatre.—On Monday the Signorina bade adieu to 
the audience of this theatre, and on Thursday she quitted, and w 
fear, for ever, the shores of America. It is now just two years anes 
this awiable = appeared on our stage; and, during the whole et 
that period, she has been winning the regard of all who knew he 
either in pnblic or in private. As an artist, she requires no eulo : 
In her domestic character, it is enough to say, that she is esteemes 
and beloved. Perhaps there never was an instance of a publi 
actor making so deep an impression on private affections, She 
seemed to belong less to the theatre than to the friendly circle and 
when she quitted the one tq dazzle and delight on the other, oe 
not so much a thing of profession, as from a desire to gratify the 
world by her exquisite talents, and to shew that the most splendid 
theatrical endowments were not incompatible with the most amiabl. 
and gentle domestic virtues. In either circle will she leave a on. 
not speedily to be supplied. Her lot, howéver, has not in this 
country been one of prosperity or joy. There was, soon after 
her arrival, one breaking-up of family ties and filial endearment; 
which left behind it a sorrow; and then came another break. 
ing-up of @ more worldly cast, which left behind it a sting, — 
There is now a third snapping of the affection, perhaps Siete 
bitter, certainly more untimely, than either of its forerunners — 
Just emerging from girlhood does this very fascinating female ro. 
turn to a jealous and dangerous profession,—a profession at the best 
uncertain—where peril lurks in every triumph that she may gain 
and where a thousand accidents may prevent her from gaining ; 
triumph. A daughter—she ts fav from her parents; a wife—she is 
separated from her husband. She is left alone to breast the possi. 
bilities of fortune, to fight against the difficulties of the stage. ‘Ther, 
is something peculiarly interesting in the history and destinies o; 
this lady, and we cannot think of them without a feeling of sympa. 
thy, This feeling seems to be very general in the city, and it is a no 
ble testimony to ber character. Of the performance on Monday we 
shall say nothing. She appeared inthe early part of the evening to 
be extremely ill, and towards the end of her songs she was com 
pletely overcome by her emotions. The following farewell verses 
(written by Mr. Keene the singer, and set to music by herself). 
formed a very affecting close to the performances of Signorina Gay. 
cia in this country. 
FAREWELL! 
Away, o’er the blue waves of ocean, 
I go tc my own native shores; 
¥et this boso:n will glow with devotion 
To the clime and the scenes it adores. 
Round memory’s shrine fondly lingers 
The joy that has twia'd here a spell; 
And the harp that vibrates to these fingers, 
Sighs in sadness the tones of farewell! 
Farewell! Farewell ! 
Sighs in sadness the tones of farewell. 


Where Italy's bright skies are shining, 
And France, sunny France, spreads her bloom, 
This heart will look back with repining, 
And its pleasure be saddened with gloom. 
Deep thrilling emotions are breaking, 
While my thoughts on remembrances dwell ; 
And my voice, as these visions are waking, 
Breathes in sadness the notes of farewell! 
Farewell! Farewell ! 
Breathes in sadness the notes of farewell. 
Of the La Fayette performances we have no room to speak. [1 
our next, we shall say something of thew, and of melo-dramat 
exhibitions in general. 








NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Saidive. yw erie from Doge of sailing from 


:. Ships. ew York, Liverpool. 
No. 1.Jam-s Cropper'Graham ‘Jan.1, May 1, Sept 1 Feb. 16, June 16, Oct.!’ 
4. York jPeCost | 8, 8, 8 24. 24, 24 
3. Manchester |W. Lee,jr.) 16, 16, 16 March im July 3, Nov. ' 
2. Wm. Byrves ‘ilackstaff 24, 24, 24) 8, 8, 
1.Wm.Thompson Maxwell Feb.1,June 1, Oct. 1) 16 16, hi 
° pa |Clarke , 8, 8} 24, 24, 24 
3. Pacific Crocker | 16 16, 16 i g- 1, Dec.’ 
2. Johu Jay 'Holdrege | 24, 24, $ sins me 8, . t 
1. Florida i\Tinkham Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1) 16. 15, 1 
> ene Stoddard | 8, 8, 3} 24, 24, 24 
. Canada Rogers | 16, 16 16 a ay 1,Sept.2 
2. Birmingham 'Harris 24, a1 24 vee g, ” fs , 3 
1. Britannia Marshal) Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1) 16, 16, 1 
4. Silas Richards |Holdrege | q 8, 8 24, 24, e+ 
3. New York Bennet | 16, 16, 16 Feb. 1. June 1, Oct. ! 
2.SilvanusJenkins Macy } 24, 24, 24 8, 8, t 


Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas : from Liverpool, thir; 
five guineas : including beds, bedding, wine,and stores of every description. 


No. tand 8, Old Line. Owners, I. Wright & Son, F. Thompson, B. Marsha’ 
and J. Thompson.—No.2, New Line. Owners, Byrnes, Trimb!e & Co. ar 
Saml. Hicks & Sons.—No. 4, Packet Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell &Co. 

Agents in Liverpool tst and Sd Line, Cropper, Benson & Co ~—2d Line, W™ 
and James Brown & So.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
|Days of sailing from Days of sailing fo 
j New-York. fi . London. . 
Sebor jJan.1, May 1, Sept. t\Feb.25, June 25, Oct-- 
‘Delano /Feb.1, Jane 1, Oct. 1 Mar. 25, July 25, Nov- 
Chadwick |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1 Ap.25, Aug-25, Dee.‘ 


| 
Ships. | Masters. 
No. 1. Brighton 
1. Columbia 


1. Corintbian 


1. Cortes Sprague /April1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1/Msy25, Sept. 25, Jan 
2. Acasta Moore | Feb. 15, June 15, Oct. 15) April 10, Aug. 10, Dee. 
2 Hudson ‘Champlin |May 15, Juty 15, Nov. #5, May 10, Sept.10,Ja-1v 


2 Robt. Edwards|Sherburne Ap. 15, Aug, 15, Dee. 15\ June 10 Oct. 1°, Feb ! 
2. Cambria | Robinson |May 15, Sep. 15, Jan. 15/July 10, Nov. 10, Mar.) 
Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from London, thirty-fiv* 
guineas : including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every deseription. — 
No. 1. Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front-street. New Yor! 
Agent in London, Geo. Wildes.—No. 2, Joha Griswold, C. ©. Griswold, ‘* 
South st. cor. Pine. 
N. B. The ships of both lines will touch at Cowes each wey, fer ihe pe 
pose of receiving passengers, Steam boats run constantly from that place '* 








NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


| (Days of sailin rom, Days of sailing fro™ 
No.| Ships. | Masters. | “ Gress York, f | . a 
1 Cadmus Allyn Jan.1, Apr. 15, Aug. Feb. 15, June 1, Set , 
Stephania | Pell | 1, May 1, Sept. 1) 15, 15, Get! 

1 Edw. Quesnel Hawkins | 15, 1, Aug. 15 March 1, 15, 
2 France Fank \Feb.1, 15, Sept. 1 15, Julyt, 
Montano Smith } 1, June1, Oct.1 15, 15, Nov. ! 

2 Edw. Bonaffe Hathaway 15, 1, Sept. 15 April, 15, 

i | Bayard Robinson , Mar. 1, #5, Oct. 1 15, Aug. 1, 
lHenry 4th (/Skiddy | 1, July 1, Nov. % 15, 15, Dee. | 
2 ' Queen Mab |Butman 15, 1, Ot. 15 May 1, 15, : 
2 Don Quixote \Clark April}, 15, Nov.t 15, Sept.}, : 
Sally }Macy 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) 15, 15, Jan! 


Passace in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, \®« 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description, 

Old Line. Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New Yous 
Agevt at Have, Larue & Palmer.—Nos. ! and 2, first and second lines. Age? ; 
Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl-sts. New York. Agents at Hew! 
2, E. Quesnel, l’aine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 


*,* The whole of those vessels are ofthe very first description, are exceet 
ingly weil found, and commanded by the most experienced navigaters. Eve! 


for our | comfort and convenience forthe passengers is provided by the owners, end ¥ 
“own sakes as well ag for that of the large and respectable portion emitting attention shown by the captains and officers on the voyage. 
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